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Benzol Research Progress 
ALTHOUGH the research work on benzols has been 
somewhat interrupted by the transference of the 
research statt from Leeds to Willesden and the con- 
sequent termination, at the end of December, 1929, 
of the connection of the National Benzol Association 
with the University of Leeds, the seventh report of the 
Joint Benzol Research Committee for the past year 
records further progress in the investigation of resin 
formation in benzols and the possibility of stabilising 
comparatively crude benzols against  resinification 
during storage and of utilising such benzols satis- 
factorily as motor fuel. 

The present report consists of three sections. The 
first usefully summarises the results of the investiga- 
tions in resin formation since 1924. Owing chiefly 
to the discovery that certain types of cracked petrols, 
particularly those produced by vapour phase cracking 
processes, possess appreciably higher anti-knock values 
than straight run petrols, the problem of the gumming 
of motor spirits, in general, has recently attracted 
considerable attention. These vapour phase cracked 
petrols contain appreciable amounts of unsaturated 
hydrocarbons and show a strong tendency to gum 
formation. On storage, they rapidly lose their anti- 


knock properties. The summary of other work on 
the gumming of motor fuels, given in the second 
section, confirms, in the main, the conclusions drawn 
from the research on benzols as to the mechanism of 
gum formation and the possibility of preventing the 
deterioration of cracked petrols and other motor fuels 
containing unsaturated hydrocarbons by the addition 
of small quantities of certain substances that are 
capable of inhibiting the oxidation and resinification 
of these hydrocarbons. The third section records 
further results of the large scale tests described in 
previous reports on stabilised and unstabilised coke-oven 
benzols containing unsaturated hydrocarbons. 

These tests consisted of road trials carried out on 
these benzols after they had been stored for about six 
months. Fleet trials have also been carried out by the 
Gas Light and Coke Co. during the year on stabilised 
gasworks benzol containing unsaturated hydrocarbons. 
This benzol, after production, was stored, mixed with 
petrol and used, following the normal procedure 
adopted on gasworks and at mixing and filling 
stations. The results confirm the conclusion, drawn 
tentatively from the road tests, that comparatively 
crude benzols, stabilised by the addition of the inhibi- 
tor, are little if at all inferior to acid refined benzols 
in their freedom from gumming in engines. Moreover, 
the fleet trials have demonstrated that stabilised gas- 
works benzol, produced under normal working con- 
ditions, gives satisfactory results, no complaints of 
gumming having been made or abnormal deposits 
observed on dismantling the engines, such as might 
have occurred through the accidental contamination 
of the stabilised benzol during storage or handling. 
Fleet trials on stabilised coke-oven benzol produced 
under similar conditions are contemplated, and possible 
disadvantages which may arise from using stabilised 
fuels, such as unpleasant exhaust gases from engines, 
will also be investigated by the Committee. 





Wash Oils for Benzol Recovery 
ACTING on a suggestion by Dr. Campbell that sulphur 
treated might advantages over 
ordinary creosote as wash oils for the purpose of 
benzol recovery, the work described in previous reports 
(1928 and 1929) on the volatilities and absorptive 
capacities of various wash oils has been extended to 
include sulphur treated creosotes. Laboratory tests 
showed that little, if any, improvement in absorptive 
capacity was effected by treating creosotes with 
relatively large amounts of sulphur and distilling the 
creosotes from the pitchy material formed, although 
some improvement in stability was observed. It was 
concluded, however, that any advantage resulting from 
this improved stability could be assessed only by 
actual trials under practical conditions of benzol 
recovery, During 1927, the high price of creosote 
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compared with gas oil drew attention to the possibilities 
of using the latter oil for benzol recovery on coke-oven 
works. Although gas oils have been used fairly 
extensively in America, in this country experience on 
coke-oven works with this type of oil was limited, and 
the committee felt that an investigation on the com- 
parative behaviour of gas oil and creosote, the wash 
oil chiefly employed hitherto for benzol recovery under 
these conditions, would provide information of value 
to members of the Association. It was considered that 
the best method of comparison would be to test each 
oil on the same coke-oven plant, but this so far has not 
been found practicable. Meantime, observations made 
on two plants, one using gas oil and the other creosote, 
have provided useful information concerning the 
behaviour of these two types of oil and have indicated 
the possible causes and conditions of sludge formation 
from gas oil. Owing to differences in the design and 
operating conditions of the plants, however, no com- 
parison is yet possible from the point of view of costs 
and efficiencies of recovery with the two oils. 

The Joint Benzol Research Committee, which has 
had charge of these investigations from the beginning, 
may again be congratulated on the progress of their 
important work, which is not merely of high scientific 
value but is industrially interesting as an attempt to 
increase the supplies of motor benzol spirit produced 
in this country from coal. The research staff took 
possession of the new laboratory at Willesden in April. 
The removal gives the committee the opportunity of 
acknowledging in generous terms its indebtedness to 
the University of Leeds, and in particular its apprecia- 
tion of the valued assistance of Professor Smithells and 
Professor Cobb. 





Chemical Standardisation 

THE first organised attempt to set up a British chemical 
standardising body was initiated at a conference held 
on June 4, 1930, at the offices of the Association of 
British Chemical Manufacturers. The conference, over 
which Dr. E. F. Armstrong, the vice-chairman of the 
Association, presided, was attended by representa- 
tives of over 50 organisations and industries connected 
with chemistry, while a further 25 organisations, 
although unable to be represented, expressed their 
sympathy with the objects of the meeting. The 
chairman, in a short introductory speech, indicated 
that the present movement originated with the Stan- 
dardisation of Tar Products Test Committee which, 
at the end of 1929, issued the results of three years’ 
work in a valuable publication entitled Standard Methods 
for Testine Tar and its Products. This committee 
found itself faced with the difficulty that the standard 
methods it recommended carried no higher authority 
than its own, and that there was no organisation in a 
position to give a national hall mark to the results of 
its labours. It therefore submitted to the Association 
a memorandum urging that steps should be taken to 
form a chemical standardising body which would do 
for chemistry what the British Engineering Standards 
Association is doing so usefully for engineering. 

The Association felt that, in view of the position set 
forth in the memorandum, the time was ripe for an 
active endeavour to constitute an organisation capable 
of meeting effectively all the requirements in regard 


to chemical standardisation. It therefore decided to 
circulate the'memorandum to all bedies who were likely 
to have a direct interest in the subject, and to invite 
them to a conference, so that the collective feeling of 
these bodies might be ascertained. As to the value of 
carefully planned standardisation, whether of methods 
of sampling or of analysis or of specifications or pro- 
ductions, there can be no doubt, since the very fact 
that several organisations are at present engaged in 
such work is in itself proof that standardisation plays 
a very important part in securing industrial efficiency 
and economy ; it is, in fact, an essential part of the 
rationalisation of an industry, and is being adopted in 
every progressive country. 

The need at the moment is for some organisation 
which will co-ordinate the various standardising 
activities and, when these have been completed, give 
them a national hall-mark or recognition. Such an 
organisation, by encouraging, co-ordinating, and facili- 
tating the work of standardisation, when such has been 
proved to be necessary, will expedite the successful 
accomplishment of the aims of many sections of 
industry. It is only necessary to point to the British 
Engineering Standards Association, which has done 
such valuable work for engineering, to show the type 
of authority required for chemical standardisation. 





The Need of a Chemical Authority 
AT a very early stage in the conference it was clear 
that there was unanimity of opinion regarding the 
need for a chemical standardising body. Attention 
was therefore directed to the practical point of deter- 
mining the most appropriate type of organisation. 
Members of the British Engineering Standards Asso- 
ciation, which was represented in force, described the 
latest organisation of that body, in which there are 
twelve sections representing different industries, each 
enjoying an entire autonomy under a central council 
within the terms of the charter, and urged that chemical 
standardisation should form part of this organisation. 
In order to remove any difficulties that might arise 
from the present title of the Association, steps have 
been taken to change its name to that of the British 
Standards Association, so that it may be in a position 
to include all forms of standardisation. 

After various representatives had expressed their 
views on the general principles involved, the Con- 
ference unanimously resolved :—** That this Con- 
ference of representatives of organisations connected 
with chemistry and of industries utilising chemistry, is 
strongly of the opinion that a British chemical stan- 
dardising body should be constituted; that in the 
interest of efficiency and economy, there should be 
a single organisation embracing all forms of standardi- 
sation, and that an ad hoc committee be formed to 
explore the situation as regards chemical standardisa- 
tion in collaboration with the British Engineering Stan- 
dards Association, and to report to this conference.” 

The constitution of a small but representative 
committee of the chemical interests to prepare a de- 
tailed scheme was left in the hands of the chairman. 
From such an auspicious start, there is every hope 
that an organisation will be constituted that will 
be of immeasurable service to those industries which 
require chemical standardisation. 
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Citrus By-products Research: Orange Oil 
By Dr. Francis J. de Villiers 


The rapidly expanding citrus industry of South,Africa has to-day to face the serious economic problem of how to utilise 
in some profitable way the comparatively large amount of oranges produced which do not come up to the export standard, and 


cannot therefore be consigned to the overseas market. 


This article by Dr. F. J. de Villiers, of the South African Division of 


Chemistry, tells of the success obtained in overcoming the problem by means of economic by-products. 


THE lowering of the quality of citrus fruit may be due to 
several causes. The outer appearance of the fruit is often 
spoilt by hail, or thrip scars; the fruit may be undersized, 
thick-skinned or deformed, or the correct balance of sugars 
and acids necessary for palatability may be lacking; the 
‘dry’ orange commonly found among navels is also most 
undesirable for export. The total amount of such oranges is 
fast approaching 10,000 tons per annum. 

Part of the above type of produce naturally becomes 
dumped on the local markets, which, however, soon become 
glutted, and thus the only means of utilising the non-exportable 





MICROSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPH OF THE OIL CELLS AS THEY 
OCCUR IN THE OUTER RIND OF THE ORANGES, 


produce becomes checked. Besides, there is generally fruit of 
fairly good quality for sale on the local markets which markedly 
decrease the demand for the poorer quality produce. 

Other countries have been faced with the same problem, 
especially the United States of America, where some of the 
best brains have been busy for more than fifteen years carrying 
out investigations in an attempt to arrive at a satisfactory 
solution. It is only during the last three years that the by- 
product industry in California has been established on a 
profitable working basis. Most of the manufacturing processes 
employed in the citras by-product industry have, however, 
been patented, and are to-day being jealously guarded with 
great secrecy. It thus means that South Africa will have to 
solve her own problem. 

Investigations have accordingly been initiated by the 
Department of Agriculture, and the following is a résumé of 
the work carried out so far. 


Investigational Work 


Though the pulp or edible part of the fruit can readily be 
utilised for 


orange juice preparations, the peels are 
generally discarded as waste. Our local factories threw 
away more than 600 tons of peels last year. Investigational 


work was, therefore, started by studying various means of 
utilisation of orange peel; and the valuable oil occurring in 
the outer rind was accordingly extracted and examined. 

As is well known, the oil occurs in globular cells situated 
in the outermost layers of the tissue of the rind (illustrated). 
In order to extract it, these cells were punctured in the 
presence of a solvent which absorbed the oil thus freed. The 
oil solution thus obtained was subsequently emulsified, and 


from the emulsion the pure oil was readily separated by means 
of centrifuging. This oil was carefully analysed in order to 
determine: (a) the difference of quality with different varieties 
of oranges; (6) the effect of locality on the chemical compo- 
sition and quality of the oil; (c) the effect of keeping oranges 
for some time in cold storage on the quality and yield of the 
oil ; (d) the quality of oil prepared from South African oranges, 
and to compare it with that of standard products marketed 
to-day by Sicily and Italy; (e) the principal factors which 
cause the decomposition of the prepared product, and what 
were the physical and chemical changes that took place. 
General Properties of Oil from Oranges 

Physical_—The specific gravity at 20° C. varied between 
08465 and 08493, the oil from navels showing the higher 
density values. 

The refractive index of all the samples examined showed 
only very slight differences, with 1-4732 as maximum and 
11-4727 aS Minimum values—measured at 20° C. 

The small percentage of the more volatile constituents 
distils over at about 80° C., but nearly go per cent. of the oil 
distils over at 175° C. (760 mm. pressure), and the distillate 
consists of practically pure dextro-limonene. 

It is principally due to the large percentage of dextro- 
limonene that the oil shows such a strong dextro rotation of 


polarised light. The samples generally registered 107° 48’ to 
114° 54’ which, by the way, are higher than the figures 


generally quoted for orange oil: 95° 30’ to 98°. Comparison 
of the rotary figures seemed to indicate that the locality 
where the fruit was produced did somewhat affect the oil 
with respect to this characteristic. The percentage of con- 
stituents that were non-volatile at 100° C. averaged 4 to 5 
per cent. 

Chemical_—The pleasant aroma of orange oil is probably 
mainly due to the presence in it of certain aldehydes. The 
total content of these bodies was found to lie between 1-7 
and 2-3 per cent. The iodine value, saponification, ester and 
acid values, free and combined alcohols, etc., were all esti- 
mated. The figures show that there exists a close similarity 
between the properties of the oils at present on the market, 
even the refined products, with those samples prepared from 
our local produce. In fact the South African oil seemed to have 
an even more penetrating and pleasing aroma than the foreign 
product. 

From the few figures available as regards yield of oil obtained 
in other countries, it appears that the amount of oil obtained 
per 100 lb. of oranges (South Africa) is as much and in several 
cases slightly more than the foreign quotations. The locality 
where the fruit is produced shows no marked differential 
effects on the properties of the oils, except perhaps in their 
respective power to rotate polarised light. 


Effect of Cold Storage 

When oranges were kept in cold storage for some time pre- 
vious to the extraction of the oil, it was found that the physical 
and chemical characteristics of the oil do not alter much 
during the first six weeks of storage of the fruit. As the storage 
period, however, becomes prolonged the oil seems to show a 
definite increase in specific gravity and in its power to rotate 
polarised light ; and on the chemical side there is a definite 
decrease in the aldehyde-content and an increase in the 
iodine number and saponification value. The longer storage 
periods also seem to result in a decreased yield of oil. From 
these results it is therefore evident that it would be inad- 
visable to store oranges intended to be used for oil preparation 
for more than two months. 

Orange oil is somewhat unstable when stored under ordinary 
conditions and it was found that the principal factors which 
are concerned in the partial decomposition of some of its 
constituents are sunlight, temperature and air (oxygen). On 
storage, appreciable changes occur in its physical charac- 
teristics—increase in refractive index, decrease in rotary 
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power, etc.—as well as in its chemical properties—higher 
saponification value, lower iodine number, increase in total 
alcohol, etc. The colour becomes much lighter after a time 
and there is also a marked increase in the percentage of the 
less volatile constituents. It would, therefore, seem best to 
store the oil in a cool dark place, and as soon after preparation 
as possible. 
Oil from Culled Oranges 

Practically no difference was found in the quality of the 
oil prepared from culled oranges and the fruit which is fit 
to be exported. Further, the yield of oil is a function of 
the surface of the fruit. Hence when yield is calculated as 


sO many pounds per ton of oranges, the smaller sized fruit 
will, because of their larger total surface area, show a much 
higher yield. From South African oranges a good yield of 
oil of an excellent quality may thus be prepared. This is a 
valuable product, the average price being more than I5s. 
per lb. 

With the above investigations as a foundation we are now in 
a position to carry out further research work beyond the 
confines of the laboratory; and the next phase will consist 
principally in trying to find some suitable commercial method 
for preparing orange oil. These investigations are at present 
in progress and the results will be reported in due course. 





The Use of Coal Tar on Roads 


By W. E. Cone 


The following extracts are taken from a paper on “ 


Coal Tar: 


With Special Reference to Road Work,” by Mr. W. E. 


Cone, Technical Adviser to the British Road Tar Association, read before the Northern Irish District 
of the Institution of Municipal and County Engineers at Belfast on Thursday. 


In order that the different varieties of coals may be used most 
efficiently it is necessary to know, for each variety, not only 
the elementary composition of the coals themselves, but the 
manner in which the constituent elements are grouped together, 
so that the true composition of the coals can be gauged. At 
the present time comparatively little is known regarding the 
exact chemical substances present in coals or their mode of 
combination, and in default of such knowledge it has been 
customary in the past to judge the utility of different coals by 
their calorific value, or their contents of volatile matter. The 
bituminous coals which form the bulk of those in this country 
contain from 20 to 40 per cent. of volatile matter. The 
volatile constituents are grouped into two classes—namely, 
non-condensable and condensable products, the former includ- 
ing the permanent gases and the latter aqueous liquor and tar. 
If the coal does not contain volatile matter, as is the case with 
anthracite or graphite, no tar will result. This degree of 
classification suffices to indicate that bituminous coals only 
are suitable for the production of coal tar, and it is this type 
of coal which is almost exclusively used by the carbonising 
industries : : 

Before dealing with the general methods of producing tars, 
it might be appropriate to consider the scope of the word 

‘tar’ as employed in this paper. The word has been in use 
for many centuries, but originally had but little meaning. As 
the chemistry of bituminous substances gradually became 
known means were adopted to differentiate between them, and 
in the recently issued ‘‘ Standard Methods of Testing Tar and 
its Products,” the following definition for tar has been adopted : 
‘Tar consists substantially of the non-aqueous liquid con- 
densate resulting from the destructive distillation of carbon- 
aceous materials. It is desirable that the derivation should be 
indicated, e.g.: ‘High Temperature Coal Tar (Horizontal 
Retort),’ ‘High Temperature Coal Tar (Vertical Retort),’ 
‘ High Temperature Coal Tar (Coke Oven),’ ‘ Low Temperature 
Coal Tar,’ ‘ Oil Tar ’ (‘ Carburetted Water-Gas Tar ’).”’ 

Production of Tar 

At the present time the carbonisation of coal is carried out 
mainly for the production of coal gas and metallurgical coke, 
and among the principal by-products recovered are tar, benzol 
and sulphate of ammonia. The quantity and characteristics 
of the tar depend on the coal used and the nature of the pro- 
cess. Gas-works coal™tar and coke-oven coal tar are pro- 
duced by the destructive distillation of bituminous coal in 
gas-works retorts and coke ovens respectively. Low tempera- 
ture coal tar is produced by the destructive distillation of coal 
at temperatures round about 600° C., instead of at the higher 
temperatures of 1,000° C. and upwards, used in the gas and 
coke-oven industries. Carburetted water-gas tar is derived 
almost solely from “‘ gas-oil,’’ which is used to enrich the gas 
produced by the combustion of coke in an atmosphere of steam. 
(The amount of this tar that can be used in the preparation of 
road tar is limited to 10 per cent. by the British Standard 
Specification.) 

Coal tar in the crude state is transported from gas-works 
and coke-oven plants by road, rail and canal, and in some cases 
by a pipeline direct from the works to the tar distillery. At 
the distilling plant the tar is discharged into large storage tanks, 


where it is allowed to settle, and a large proportion of the water 
and ammoniacal liquor separates out. This partial dehydra- 
tion by subsidence considerably facilitates the subsequent 
treatment ofthetar. Tars received from various works are not 
all alike, and their value for road purposes is assessed by 
laboratory control, upon which correct methods of blending are 
based. The crude tar is first dehydrated and then goes 
through a process of fractional distillation. Prepared tar 
suitable for road treatment may be manufactured by selecting 
suitable crude or dehydrated tars and distilling them to a 
predetermined cut-point, found by laboratory experiment. 
Another plan consists in distilling the tar to pitch and “‘ cutting 
back ’’ with certain fractions of the distillate to the desired 
consistency. The value of tar for road purposes does not 
depend on any single constituent, but rather upon the com- 
bination of several constituents ; in the main, soft pitch and 
heavy and middle oils. In proper proportions they give the 
required adhesiveness, penetration and durability. 
Improvement in Quality 

It is interesting to note that the quality of tar for road- 
making has consistently been improved, as evidenced by a 
perusal of the specifications issued since 1911. The present 
British Standard Specification for Tars No. 1 and 2 for Road 
Purposes was prepared by the British Road Tar Association, 
and is more exacting in its schedule of requirements than the 
specifications previously issued. The methods of testing, and 
specifications for apparatus contained in the appendices of the 
Specification, have been specially prepared by the Standardisa- 
tion of Tar Products Tests Committee, and form a valuable 
work of reference. 

The determination of the most economical and efficacious 
method of construction and maintenance to be employed on 
highways of various classes constitutes one of the most interest- 
ing subjects which the engineer has to consider. The real 
measure of efficiency in road construction is not the finest 
thoroughfare that can be built regardless of expense, but the 
most effective road that can be built for a certain definite 
expenditure. There are several essential qualities which a 
road should possess. It should be durable, noiseless, easily 
maintained, non-slippery for all classes of vehicles under varying 
climatic conditions, and should be economical in construction 
and upkeep. 

Surface dressing with tar has now come to be regarded as an 
essential procedure in the efficient and economical maintenance 
of all water-bound roads carrying motor traffic, and the con- 
tinued use of tar in increasing quantities for this purpose has 
borne out the wisdom of those who first conceived the idea. 
Although the practice has been established for many years, 
it is somewhat surprising to note the haphazard manner in 
which surface tarring is too often carried out. The most 
successful results will be realised only when every consideration 
is given to the nature of the road to be treated, the preparation 
and cleaning of the road, the quality of the tar, the methods of 
application and the subsequent treatment. 

The surface treatment of a tarmacadam road does not present 
the same difficulties as that of a water-bound road, although 
it is equally essential that the same care should be taken in the 
preparation and cleaning of the road before tarring is com- 
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menced. It is advisable to use a tar of equal or somewhat higher 
viscosity for the surface treatment than that comprising the 
binder in the undercoat, and, as in this case adhesion rather 
than penetration is required, care should be taken to avoid an 
excess of tar, and to apply it as evenly as possible. The top- 
dressing should be carried out in the same manner as described 
above for water-bound roads. It is a mistaken policy to 
surface dress tarmacadam annually, irrespective of whether a 
new dressing is necessary or not. Many of the distorted sur- 
faces of tarmacadam roads are the direct result of this practice, 
which causes gravitation to the sides and forms waves owing 
to the road being saturated with tar. The life of a tar surfacing 
and its economical use depend primarily upon traffic conditions, 
atmospheric influences, the methods of construction and the 
quality of the tar used. 

The increasing mileage of concrete roads has given rise to 
consideration of the question of their surface treatment, and 
while numerous treatments have been suggested and tried, 
they have usually failed because the substances used did not 
penetrate into the concrete, but peeled off, thus exposing 
the concrete surface to the destructive action of external 
agencies. The British Road Tar Association has been investi- 
gating the surfacing of concrete roads with tar through certain 
experimental work of two of its members, and the results so far 
achieved are very promising. The treatment consists of 


applying a prime coat of liquid creosote to the clean dry 
surface of the concrete, brushed out to 15 to 20 square yards 
to the gallon. After an interval of twenty-four hours, tar 
complying with the No. 1 Specification is applied in sufficient 
quantity to seal thoroughly the entire surface. A top-dressing 
of approved gritting material, free from dust, and of 3 to } in 
gauge, isthen applied. The prime coat of creosote enters and 
protects the cement and the individual particles of aggregate, 
while the seal coat of tar remains strongly adhesed on the 
surface and so prevents any seepage of water into the concrete 
It is essential, as part of the preparatory work, that the laitance 
of newly-constructed concrete roads should be removed by 
brushing with wire brooms before surface dressing operations 
are commenced. 

Many varieties of stone and slag are used for tarmacadam, 
and there is much diversity of opinion concerning the qualities 
of these materials for treatment with tar. For tarmacadam, 
the selected mineral aggregate should be tough so as to resist 
the impact shocks of traffic; it should have a good resistance 
to wear, and should break with a rough angular fracture. The 
use of too large sized aggregate or aggregate of too uniform size 
should be avoided. 

Good progress has been made with tar emulsions for surface 
dressing, patching and reconstruction of roads, and a number 
of preparations are being used with success. 





The Place of the Biochemist in Industry 
By Professor Arthur Ling 


The opportunities which biochemistry offers the University student in search of a career ave discussed in the following article, 
which Professor Ling, of the. Department of Biochemistry, University of Birmingham, recently contributed 


to the ** Journal of Careers. 


Wuat is the place of biochemistry in industry to-day, quite 
apart from its many applications in the field of medical and 
agricultural research ? The opportunities for biochemists are 
rapidly increasing in all directions, both at home and abroad. 
Biochemistry or physiological chemistry is concerned with 
the products obtainable from plants and animals. It is in 
reality one of the oldest branches of chemical science. 
Passing over the work carried out prior to the 19th century, 
it may be pointed out that in the early years of that century 
Liebig and his contemporaries worked exclusively on the 
investigation of natural products, and they created what was 
termed organic chemistry. The discovery by Wohler in 
1828 that the natural product urea could be obtained by the 
molecular rearrangement of ammonium cyanate—a substance 
that could be prepared in the laboratory—gave the death 
blow to the hypothesis that organic compounds could only 
be produced in the living organism under the influence of a 
special vital force. It then became recognised that all 
chemical reactions are subject to the same physical laws. 
True as that is, however, the study of vital products demands 
a knowledge of the biological sciences which is not so essential 
to a chemist who is more concerned with reactions in vitro. 


Medical Biochemistry 

The metabolic changes occurring in the animal organism 
during health and disease were in former times for the most 
part studied by physiologists and pathologists—even that 
great pioneer worker, Liebig, held a medical degree—but in 
more recent years the subject has been recognised as so wide 
in scope that it has become necessary to allot its problems 
to a special class of chemist who works in concert with the 
physiologist and pathologist. Hence at university labora- 
tories in which physiology and pathology are taught, as well 
as in hospitals, many appointments are open to biochemists. 
Nor is the work required merely of a routine character. As 
our knowledge advances, the need for biochemical research 
becomes the greater. The problems presented include the 
functions of enzymes or ferments, and of vaccines and 
immune sera in health and disease, as well as those of the so- 
called vitamins or accessory factors in nutrition, and of those 
natural drugs of the body known as hormones, secreted by 
different glands, in maintaining the necessary metabolic 
equilibrium during normal life. Our knowledge of all these 
is due to the labours of the biochemist and as time advances 
more and more research is required. 


” 


Industrial Biochemistry 
The supposed dividing line between pure and applied science 
can no longer be held to exist, yet it is convenient to discuss 
academic and industrial science under separate heads. In 
the modern factory, means, discovered in the laboratory, are 
now utilised to enrich the vitamin-content of foods, hormones 
are produced by synthetic methods, whilst enzymes or fer- 
ments are utilised in the production of numerous industrial 
products. All industries concerned with the manufacture or 
distribution of flour, sugar, milk, cheese, fruit, fish, meat and 
other food products, require the special knowledge of the 
biochemist. 
Fermentation Chemists 


Those engaged in the fermentation industries—the manu- 
facture of malt, beer, vinegar, alcohol, and numerous other 
industrial products—must of necessity possess a knowledge 
of biochemistry to meet modern requirements. In my own 
department in the University of Birmingham a School of 
Malting and Brewing has been established for some 30 years. 
Students of the highest grade are those who have qualified 
for the pass degree in chemistry, physics and botany. They 
then take the degree of B.Sc., with honours in biochemistry 
in the fourth year of residence, and the Diploma in malting 
and brewing, including besides brewing technology, engineering 
and geology in the fifth year. Entering the brewery, they 
may then become either practical brewers or research workers 
in the laboratory. Not every practical brewer will be able 
to devote so much time to his scientific training, and to meet 
the requirements of this class, shorter courses of study are 
available at the University of Birmingham. Brewing is now 
no longer an empirical art, but a branch of applied bio- 
chemistry. It was raised to this status by the pioneer work 
of Pasteur, who by his studies on wine, beer, vinegar and 
other products, was enabled to extend the knowledge he gained 
thereby as a basis of his masterly achievements in preventive 
medicine. The recognition of the value of science to the 
brewer is exemplified by the fact that the Institute of Brewing 
has endowed a Research Scheme for the investigation of 
numerous problems by some of the leading scientific authori- 
ties in the country. The Institute has also established an 
examination system for its Diploma, in which those engaged 
in the industry are submitted to examinations both of an 
academic and practical character. One of the principal 
brewing firms selects men from the Chemistry Department of 
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Birmingham University when they have qualified for a pass 
degree. For the next two years they are required to take the 
honours course in biochemistry, their fees and a maintenance 
grant of {100 a year being paid by the firm. When qualified 
they enter the brewery at considerably higher pay and have 
an opportunity of fairly rapid advancement on the technical 
staff if they make good. 

What I have said of malting and brewing applies equally 
well to the manufacture of vinegar, alcohol and other products 
in which fermentation plays a part. 

The day is not far distant when commercial alcohol will 
be used as fuel and an illuminant as it is to some extent now 
in Germany. Inquiries have indeed reached me for well- 
trained fermentation chemists who can conduct researches on 
the production of commercial alcohol from different raw 
materials, of which this Empire of ours has such an abundant 
supply. Fermentation problems arise, in the manufacture 
of bread, tea, coffee and cocoa, as well as in that of acetone, 
butyl alcohol, citric acid, leather and many other products. 
The subjects of mycology and bacteriology are therefore of 
importance to the fermentation technologist. 

Agriculture 

The oldest and most important of all industries is un- 
doubtedly agriculture, and it has long been recognised that 
the agriculturist must have received a scientific training if 
he is to be successful. The requisite training is provided at 
a special School of Agricuture at the University of Cambridge 
and a similar school at Oxford ; the Rothamsted Experimental 
Station, Harpenden ; the Harper Adams Agricultural College, 
Newport, Salop; the Agricultural College, Wye, Kent, the 
Seale-Hayne Agricultural College, and many other similar 
institutions in this country. Naturally it is only the research 
worker who requires advanced training in biochemistry. 
The schools mentioned, however, provide not only for those 
who intend to devote themselves to research, but shortened 
courses of study are available for the farmer. 

Since the days of Liebig, Way, Lawes and Gilbert, our 
knowledge of manures has been vastly increased mainly by 
the work of the biochemist, and in this connection may be 
mentioned the far-reaching results that have been obtained 
by studies on the bacterial flora of the soil. Numerous bacteria 
have now been characterised as producers of ammonia from 
decaying animal and vegetable matter, the conversion of 
ammonia into nitrites and nitrates, and the conversion of 
nitrogen of the air and that produced in the soil and manure 
heaps by certain bacteria into nitrates. Within recent years 
it has become possible to convert a mixture of straw and 
mineral matters into what may be termed artificial farm- 
yard manure by inoculation of the mixture with the appro- 
priate bacteria. But the organisms of the soil are not confined 
to bacteria. Numerous species of protozoa are present, and 
their functions present problems as yet unsolved. Systematic 
plant breeding experiments have also led to improvements in 
various crops. 

Growing Possibilities 

From the short account I have given of the different appli- 
cations of biochemistry it is easy to understand that there are 
numerous and ever-increasing openings for the well-trained 
biochemist. At the present time the supply is far less than 
the demand even for appointments in this country. There 
are hosts of problems awaiting investigation and when the 
potentialities of this branch of science are better known the 
demand for biochemists will be even greater. Many of the 
foods and drugs of vegetable origin, imported in the raw state 
from various parts of the British Empire were at one time— 
and some still are—derived from wild crops. Systematic 
cultivation is now carried out in many instances. Cocoa and 
rubber, at one time products of single areas, are now obtained 
from plants cultivated in many of the tropical parts of the 
British Empire. Apart from household products obtainable 
from well-defined species of plants, the nature of the products 
that might be extracted from numerous unclassified species 
presents innumerable problems, which can only be solved 
by the biologist and biochemist. 

Of a recent group of honours students of my department 
two have joined the Biochemical Department of Cambridge 
University, two others have obtained posts with the Tame 
and Rea District Drainage Board, another is working on water 
pollution at the Rothamsted Experimental Station, one has 


become a chemist in a beet-sugar factory, another is doing 
medical research at the Children’s Hospital, Birmingham, and 
a woman student is now working for a firm of fertiliser manu- 
facturers. An average commencing salary is {250 to £300 
a year. Three other honours students of mine occupy positions 
associated with the cultivation and curing of tea. 

I have already indicated that according to the regulations 
of the University of Birmingham it requires three or four 
years’ study after entering the University to train a bio- 
chemist, and I believe that the same holds in the curriculum 
of other universities which give special attention to bio- 
chemistry, such as Oxford, Cambridge, London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Wales. Intend- 
ing students are recruited from the department of pure 
chemistry in their third year for lectures only in biochemistry, 
and in their fourth year for a full-time study of this subject, 
leading to the degree of B.Sc. with honours. 





‘* Babcock” Low Temperature Plant 
Report on Official Test 

THERE has just been issued by the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research the report of a test by the Director 
of Fuel Research on the “‘ Babcock ’’ low temperature car- 
sation plant installed at the Dunston Power Station of the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Electric Supply Co., Ltd. (H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office. 30 pp. gd.) 

A description is given of the plant tested and of the altera- 
tions which were made for test purposes. The coal is car- 
bonised by means of the sensible heat carried in the flue gases 
from a separate combustion chamber in which coke oven gas 
is burned, steam being added to the combustion gases to 
regulate their temperature prior to their entrance into the 
retort. A certain amount of air admitted with the flue gases 
assists in providing the necessary heat by the combustion of a 
small quantity of the coke in the retort. 

The whole plant, of which the retort forms a part, is de- 
signed for the production of power, the solid smokeless fuel 
being crushed at the outlet of the retort and discharged direct 
on to the chain grate stoker of a Babcock and Wilcox boiler. 
The crushers are designed to produce a sized coke suitable for 
the purpose. Such portions of the coke as were of sufficient 
size formed a satisfactory domestic fuel. 

The rated capacity of the drier and retort is 30 tons per day. 
During the test 150 tons of coal (9°8 per cent. moisture) were 
treated during 120-5 hours, so that this rated throughput was 
realised. In the plant, as tested, it was necessary to clean out 
the gas filter and recharge it with fresh coke at intervals of about 
12 hours, and it was impossible to do this without discharging 
the volatile products to atmosphere. During these periods no 
coal was charged to the retorts and the amount of steam and 
flue gas supplied was reduced ; the total period during which 
the volatile products were passed to atmosphere during the 
test was 7-3 hours. 

Owing to the loss thus incurred, the weight balance does 
not serve as a criterion of the accuracy of the test. A leakage 
of water into the system from the condenser and of air into 
the retort and gas mains, caused an increase of products over 
materials measured in. The carbon balance, which includes 
all the loss of the carbon in the volatile products during the 
cleaning periods, shows a loss of 4:5 per cent. This balance 
indicates that the test was satisfactory. 

The yields of products calculated per ton of coal as charged 
to the retort and also per ton of dry coal were :— 

As charged. Dry. 


Coke (CwWt.) 2... ee eee cece eeeeeee 14°05 15°04 
Le (SO Pe re re ir re 164 16:8 
Spirit, scrubbed from gas (gals.) .... 2°5 2-6 
Gas (Cu. ft.) cee cece eee eee ee eens 37,090 38,700 
LRN) ic os caice ewes seks s 9500s 26°38 27°09 


The coke produced was of suitable size for firing in the 
Babcock boiler. The coke contained 15:5 per cent. volatile 
matter and gave on distillation a small yield of tar. The tar 
produced resembled, in chemical composition, a tar made 
from a coal of similar properties carbonised in retorts externally 
heated to 500-550° C. The yield of tar is 16-8 gals. per ton 
of dry coal, representing a yield of 56-9 per cent. of the yield 
from the Gray-King assay. 

No practical difficulties, it is added, were encountered in 
the operation of the retort. 
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Unemployment and Work 


By Sir Ernest J. P. Benn 


The manner in which Trade Union policy can affect unemployment is examined by Sir Ernest Benn in the article belo 
Previous articles in the series appeared in THE CHEMICAL AGE of May 3, 


10, 17, 24, 31 and June 7, and 


the next on ‘‘ The Employer's Responsibility’ will be published next week. 


Vil—Trade Union Policy, Good and Bad 
PUBLIC opinion has travelled a very long road since the days 
when a combination of workmen was an illegal conspiracy, and 
we should be more than human had we been able to make so 
complete a change in our views without at least some errors 
and mistakes. To-day the notion that working men should 
be banded together in trade unions is almost universally 
accepted, and for that reason is hardly discussed amongst 
us. The trade unions are thus able to get along with what 
they conceive to be their business with a minimum of criti- 
cism and interference, and as, in the nature of things, they are 
bound to take a one-sided view of industrial. problems, it is 
also natural that they should be doing a great deal of harm. 
At all events, in a discussion of the problem of unemploy- 
ment, it is right and proper that we should ask ourselves to 
what extent trade unionism may be responsible for the prevail- 
ing lack of work and commercial depression. 
The One Exception 

We accepted the principle of union for workers at a time 
when trade was really free, when price rings, combines, trusts, 
or any devices for maintaining an artificial price were con- 
sidered to be economically and socially bad. Our grand- 
fathers, who first permitted trade unions, were loud in their 
belief that anything in the nature of the restraint of trade was 
a Sin against society. But, while holding firmly to a free and 
open market, they took the very proper view that the one 
exception to this healthy rule was in the matter of the work- 
man and his wages. They recognised that there was a natural 
lack of balance between the employer with money in the bank 
and the workman with a hungry family which made equitable 
bargaining difficult, if not impossible. They therefore deter- 
mined by law that the exception to the rule of the open market 
and the free exchange of commodities should be made in 
favour of the worker, and that he should be permitted to 
combine and to withhold his labour. The trade union laws 
were safeguards against oppression. 

Few will be found to deny that we have since gone to the 
other extreme, and that these laws are now used as part, though 
only a part, of the many oppressions which afflict modern 
society. It is hard to blame the trade unions for this, for all 
they have done is to fall into line with the modern fashion, and 
use their power to force unnatural prices and conditions upon 
markets. The whole trouble to-day is that markets subject to 
such abuses fail to function properly. The trade unions may 
be said to be maintaining their privileges and their prices on 
behalf of the fortunate few who are left inside the ring. But, 
in so far as they are responsible for damaging or diminishing 
the market, they are as much creators of unemployment as 
any of the other causes with which we have to deal. 


Effect of the War 

The war brought about many revolutions, but none so 
drastic or complete as the alteration which took place in the 
relations between trade unions and employers’ organisations. 
The Whitley Report, and the joint councils which arose out of 
it, were welcomed on all hands as opening a new era of indus- 
trial peace and harmony, but, unfortunately, this excellent 
arrangement has produced in many trades what is in fact a 
conspiracy between capital and labour to rob the consumer. 

I have never been a believer in low wages. I have never 
been able to see any economy in paying a man less than the 
maximum that can be got out of the job. I do not sym- 
pathise with much of the talk one hears about the need for 
reducing wages. In most cases I fail to see any such need. 
Rather am I convinced that it would be easy to increase the 
rates of many wage schedules. The difficulty about wages is 
of quite another kind, it is the work that is given for the wage. 
The elaborate systems of restriction and restraint chiefly 
arising out of demarcation ; the awful waste of valuable time 
involved in most of these arrangements; the total lack of 
elasticity which we have introduced into our working arrange- 
ments, most of these things are to me merely stupid. The 


labour cost per hour of most jobs is far higher than the wag 
rate per hour. The consumer does not get this difference ; 
the labourer does not get it ; it is sheer waste. 

There is, of course, the argument that by putting two men 
to do the work of one you find more employment. That may 
apply in a few cases where there is a real monopoly of some 
necessity, but even there the application cannot be complete. 
In most cases the arrangement simply means the serious limi- 
tation of the demand, and less employment for everybody. 
Now the Whitley Report, the most useful document which 
was ever printed upon Government paper, has, strangely 
enough, tended to perpetuate and strengthen all these abuses. 
The employers in a trade which is full of trade union restriction 
will band themselves together on trade union lines, will agree 
upon costing systems and price lists, and fix the price of the 
article sufficiently high to cover up these abuses. 

The effect of these arrangements is to create a capital 
and labour trust, striving to obtain wealth from scarcity. 

Most of the talk about over-production requires to be 
examined from this point of view. A trade which is riddled 
with extravagance will, through its unions, federations and 
joint councils, agree upon prices for its products which the 
market cannot stand. It will then be troubled with over- 
production, not because there is not a big demand for its 
products, but because people will not pay the price put upon 
them. In so far as that difficulty is due to the waste of labour 
arising from trade union restrictions, it is a trouble which the 
trade itself can and should remove. 


Keeping People Out of Work 

There is an even more serious side to this question of trade 
union abuses. I refer to the way in which rules and regulations 
are used to keep people out of work. I recently endeavoured, 
in a trade in which I am supposed to possess some influence, 
to get a boy of seventeen started on the career that he had 
chosen for himself. I failed entirely, notwithstanding a really 
strenuous endeavour. Trade unionists have yet to learn that 
every piece of work done leads directly and immediately to 
another piece of work. They are as a body afflicted with the 
notion that work is a limited thing, and that such work as 
exists must be shared out and spread over. It is only another 
variation of the Socialist fallacy that wealth is limited and 
must be divided up. These people fail to realise that economic 
endeavour is a continual process of creation. There is no more 
limit to the amount of work available than there is to the 
amount of wealth available, and to start upon the assumption 
that these things are fixed or limited in any way, and must 
therefore be regulated or rationed is simply foolish. 

I always feel that one can appeal to trade unionists, and 
even to Socialists, with much more hope than to employers or 
capitalists, if only a small proportion of what the former classes 
claim as their aims may be allowed. The trade unions are 
loud in their protestations about service to the public, whereas 
employers and capitalists, whatever may be their real motive, 
do not as a class make much in the way of a public claim to be 
social servants. I can see a very sincere welcome for the idea 
that a particular trade is a service to the community, and that 
the trade union which governs it exists to render that service 
more perfect, and more plentiful. If, however, we examine 
the actions of most of the trade unions from this point of view, 
they fall a long way short of this ideal. The difficulty, and it is a 
natural difficulty, is that each trade will think of itself and not 
ofthe rest. It persists in the fallacious notion that it can make 
arrangements for its own benefit and can impose them upon 
society as a whole. That would be a logical idea if it were 
true, as most of these silly people appear to think, that theirs 
was the only organised trade. But in a society where every- 
thing is organised, the thing breaks down—every trade, with 
the agreement of its trade union, acting as if it were in a posi- 
tion to control the market, the result being that all trades are 
carrying on this quixotic search for wealth out of scarcity, and 
all of them are giving as little as they can and demanding as 
much as they dare. Thus it comes about that when some good 
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trade unionist, owing to negotiations inside his own trade, suc- 
ceeds in doubling his wages, he finds that other people have also 
had the same pleasant idea, and that the things he wants to buy 
are two-and-a-half or three times as expensive as they were 


before His doubled wages leave him, therefore, rather worse 
ott than he was We have reached the stage 1n which it Is 
almost true to say that every trade is organised in such a way 
as to get as much as possible for a minimum output. Very 
little thought is required to show that in these circumstances 
we can only expect to go on paying more and more for less 
and less. We are all following the same road, and it is due 
to our own intellectual self-respect that we should at least 


understand what we are doing 
lf we could get back to the notion that trade is a service 
ild bear a very different complexion. It was cer- 
tainly a service in the old days of free and open competition, 
hard We did not then, perhaps, 
The buyer settled the price 
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-cognise it 
h a vengeance, the standard of living went up by leaps and 
inds, and all sorts of incidental troubles came bubbling up 
Now we have gone to the other extreme. The 
buver has ceased to be a serious consideration with us. He 
buy our goods on our terms, and if he fails to do so, 
- trouble is not with us, it is with somebody else 
deputation to the Government, and seek for our 
I form of dole. It may be a derating scheme or 
a subsidy or a tariff, but whatever it may be called, it is a 
device to save us from the consequences of our own inability 
to accommodate ourselves to the market. Similarly with the 
worker. We must take his labour on his terms, and if that is 
not agreeable, we must provide for his needs. The trade union 
idea has established itself so firmly in the minds of the nation 
that we are all thinking of the convenience of the producer 
and forgetting that the consumer has any opinions at all 
The argument can be reduced to the very simplest terms, 
if we inquire as to the mentality of the trader or the worker, 
it matters not which, when doing and completing and handing 
piece of work. Does the average workman say to 
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ere is a job which somebody wants. If I do it well, 
cheaply, and efficiently, the customer will want some more, 
and if he himself does not want more, he will go round to his 
friends, tell them how cheap and efficient I am, and they will 
then come into the market.’’ 

If that were the attitude of mind as a people, we should hear 
nothing about unemployment. But so long as most of us take 
é r line, and say: “‘ Here is a piece of work. I do not 
know when I shall get another. The man who wants it may 
as well pay me as much as I can screw out of him, and keep 
me at work on the job as long as I can make him,”’ then, in so 
far as that is our attitude, or anything like it, the wonder is 
not that we are afflicted with a proportion of unemployment, 
but rather that there is any employment at all. 

This unemployment disease is not amenable to Acts of Par- 
liament and official arrangements. It needsa different outlook, 
a change of heart, another frame of mind on the part of most 
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‘*For the Betterment of Industry ” 
To the Editor of THE CHEMICAL AGE. 

Sir,—As a regular reader of THE CHEmMiIcAL AGE, I have 
been very much interested during the past few weeks in the 
excellent series of articles by Sir Ernest Benn on “‘ Unem- 
ployment and Work,’’ and as the broadcasting of these 
articles could not fail to have a beneficial effect on the whole 
community, I write to ask whether you have considered 
the idea of reprinting these articles in brochure or leaflet 
form and making them available for widespread distribution. 

Confined to technical and scientific journals, catering for 
specialists, these articles may miss the general public, and, in 
view of the great amount of good that would be done by the 
use of these articles as propaganda for the betterment of 
industry, I suggest that the issue of leaflets might be con- 
sidered, if you have not already made similar plans, and I 
should be prepared personally, if equipped with a supply of 
such leaflets, to distribute them amongst important firms 
with whom I am connected in business for further distribution 
amongst emplovees 

As the question of “‘Unemployment and Work’”’ is of 


immediate personal interest to everyone, there is no doubt 
whatever that such leaflets would be eagerly read. The 
subject itself is so prominent nowadays, and the title so 
arresting, that the articles, being written by Sir Ernest Benn, 
command attention and respect.—I am, etc., 
EVERARD C. VAN ESSEN. 

St. Thomas's Chambers, S.E.1. 

June io. 
Sir Ernest Benn’s articles, on their completion, will no 
doubt be reprinted in some form that will make them 
generally accessible to the public.—Epb. C.A4. 


Chemical Practitioners and Advertising 
To the Editoy of THE CHEMICAL AGE. 

Of course chemists advertise. The man who is looking 
for a job makes the fact known if he has any sense, and members 
of the Pharmaceutical Society certainly advertise their ser- 
vices through the local Press 

In view of these simple facts, I fail to see why there should 
be any question as to the analyst’s position in the matter. 
Not having the same trade union protection as the doctors, 
and being forced to provide the common necessities of life, 
the poor fellow may find himself compelled to make his pre- 
sence known. If so, good luck to him.—Yours, etc., 

“* PERTINAX.’ 
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Coal Saving on Boiler Plants 

An Interesting Example from the North East Coast 
Ix the utilisation for steam generation of all available low- 
grade fuels, particularly important for mines and coke-oven 
plant, a good recent example of the possibilities of economy 
is the North Shildon mines at Middlesbrough, the property of 
Bolckow Vaughan and Co. The plant included three standard 
Lancashire boilers 30 ft. by o ft., feed water economisers, and 
a chimney 14o ft. high, using originally good grade lump coal, 
‘ Shildon Lodge "’ unscreened. The boilers were subsequently 
equipped with ‘‘ Turbine’”’ forced draught furnaces, hand- 
fired as before, with the result that all the ‘‘ Shildon Lodge ”’ 
coal was released for sale and ‘‘ Pond Duff,’’ from the washery 
plant, is now used instead. 

Detailed results have been kept of a series of eight hour 
tests carried out on the plant by the mine staff themselves, 
first under the ordinary conditions with lump coal, and, 
secondly, when equipped with the forced draught furnaces 
burning “‘ Pond Duff,’’ refuse from the coal washery plant. 
The latter has a heating value of 9,527 B.Th.U. per lb. and 
contains 21-I per cent. moisture and 13-4 per cent. ash, while 
the “‘ Shildon Lodge ”’ lump coal had a heating value of 12,810 
B.Th.U. per lb. with 5-7 per cent. moisture and 8-8 per cent. 
ash. Under careful test conditions, representing a series of 
normal eight-hour runs as stated, the total water evaporated 
with the “ Shildon Lodge’’ coal and natural draught was 
118,030 lbs.—4,918 lbs. per boiler per hour, the steam pressure 
being 50 lbs. per sq. in., the feed water going into the 
economisers at 165° F. and leaving at 232° F., and the CO, 
in the gases being 7-5 per cent. This corresponded to 8-43 
Ibs. of water evaporated per lb. of coal, and a boiler plant 
efficiency of 65-8 per cent., while the total coal burned during 
the eight hours was 14,000 lbs., the output of the mine at this 
period in tons of coal per day being 1,074. Further, the cost 
of fuel burnt on the boiler plant per ton of mine output was 
1-220d., taking the average price of ‘‘ Shildon Lodge ”’ coal at 
16s. od. per ton. 

As against this, the boiler plant with ‘‘ Pond Duff’’ and 
forced draught showed a remarkable improvement. The 
water evaporated in eight hours was 152,400 lbs., corresponding 
to 6,350 lbs. per boiler per hour, under somewhat similar 
conditions of 195° F. feed water to the economisers and 285° F. 
leaving the economisers, and 52 lbs. steam pressure. The CO,, 
however, was 9-0 per cent., while the feed water evaporated 
per lb. of coal was 6-70 lbs., and the boiler plant efficiency 71-60 
per cent. The steam pressure was kept up to the fullest extent, 
and the mine output in this particular test was 1,424 tons per day, 
that is, an increase of over 30 per cent., while the cost of coal 
burnt on the boiler plant per ton of mine output was 0-575d., 
the price of the ‘“‘ Pond Duff’ being taken as 6s. od. per ton, 
rather a high figure for such low-grade material. The net 


result was a saving of over 50 per cent. in the coal bill, apart 
from the other advantages indicated. 
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Submerged Combustion 

An Important Modern Development 
Or great interest to the chemical industries is submerged 
combustion, which is now definitely a successful commercial 
proposition, as shown by the recent paper read before the 
Institute of Fuel, by C. Featherstone Hammond. In order 
to burn a flame continuously beneath the surface of cold water 
or other liquid, using either gaseous, liquid or pulverised solid 
fuel, an enormous rate of heat emission is necessary to prevent 
the flame from being cooled and extinguished, while proper 
mixing of the fuel and the air and the elimination of the danger 
of the flame striking back are also essential. 

The “Hammond” burner is claimed, after a number of 
vears’ detailed research work, to have solved these problems, 
and the complete equipment as supplied by Submerged 
Combustion, Ltd., of London, is certainly of the most ingenious 
character. In the case of gas, for example, the exact theoreti- 
cal amounts of air and gas for complete combustion are 
supplied to the burner under pressure, London town’s gas of 
500 B.Th.U. per cubic foot requiring 4:7 volumes of air and 
1-°o volume of gas, each at 5:0 lbs. pressure, as given by the 
use of a small electric-driven duplex booster in the circuit, 
which delivers the gas and the air separately to a proportioning 
valve capable of very accurate adjustment. 

By means of this valve the correct volumes of air and gas 
are supplied to the burner, which has in the head a mixing 
device consisting of four vertical tubes with axial slits for the 
air, and twelve much smaller vertical tubes with similar 
slits for the gas. Both sets of slits discharge at different angles 
to a central wide-diameter tube or chamber, and give a 
violent turbulent mixing action of such an effective character 
that combustion is completed lower down in the burner with 
practically the theoretical amount of air. 

The burner is of course fixed below the surface of the water 
or other liquid and is lined with the refractory material known 
as Alundel, while the rate of combustion is so enormous that 
about 20,000,000 B.Th.U. are given out per hour for every 
cubic foot of combustion space, nearly 200 times the rate 
of ordinary solid fuel and forced draught firing. The flame 
burns quite easily under water, solutions in water, molten 
metals, and other liquids, and some of its most important 
practical applications in chemical technology at the present 
time include the heat treatment and evaporation of such 
extremely difficult substances as phosphoric acid, sulphuric 
acid, and linseed oil. Highly important also are the central 
heating of buildings on completely automatic principles, 
the melting of metals, and dyeing in closed containers, and 
the use is rapidly being extended to other fields. 

Naturally the efficiency of the heat transmission is very 
high, about 95 per cent.,and, from the scientific point of view, 
it is very interesting that a submerged burner of this kind, in 
evaporating a liquid, gives the same results as that of partial 
vacuum, due to Dalton’s Law of Partial Pressure, so that, 
for example, ammonium chloride is evaporated with no trace 
of dissociation to ammonia and hydrochloric acid. - 





Netherlands Imports of Fertilisers 
ALTHOUGH British exports of fertilisers to the Netherlands 
during 1929 increased nearly fourfold over the 1928 figures, 
they were only a tiny fraction of the figures for the 
Netherlands trade. Nearly 40 per cent. of the total imports 
was controlled by Germany, while Belgium and Chile followed 
with 23 and Io per cent, respectively. In 1929, the smaller 
receipts from Germany, amounting to over 80,000 tons, were 
offset by the larger purchases from Belgium, which rose 78,000 


tons. The following table shows the imports of fertilisers by 
countries in (metric tons) for 1928 and 19290: 
1928 1929 

EE See a ae ee eae Ee Te 757,226 676,001 
i) Eee Ce eee eee 168,234 183.757 
Rrisced TAMA OM 2... ccc wanes 123 438 
RE 7e ha Fae sw v.44 a's Saw aoe 4,600 7,542 
PSE eer ee ree ee ere 81,923 63,762 
Ss airsin wa S649 os eae SAS 325,000 403.474 
ROMEO SHRI dn 6 4:4 5:6 )0\5-w dae 'e's sisters 60,755 61,300 
PATE ORG TORS 6s cdc cseicause 150,725 162,910 
en SES URCCEE TE CC OTTO 156,772 169,547 
NI IE re 5s, bn. '6 0% Sele: wo 5,335 4,008 


1,732,805 


Judgment in Lever Action 
Return of Money Ordered 

Ix the King’s Bench Diyision on Thursday, June 5, Mr 
Justice Wright gave judgment on the findings of a City of 
London Special Jury and the subsequent legal arguments in 
the commercial action brought by Lever Brothers and the 
Niger Company against Mr. Ernest Hyslop Bell and Mr 
Walter Edward Snelling, formerly chairman and vice-chairman 
respectively of the Niger Company. -An account of the jury's 
finding appeared in the CHEMICAL AGE of May 31 

When the Niger Company was amalgamated with the 
African and Eastern Trading Corporation Mr. Bell was paid 
£30,000 and Mr. Snelling £20,000 as compensation for loss of 
office. The plaintiffs now asked for the return of the money 
and the rescission of the two agreements, or alternatively 
damages for misconduct 

In their defence, Mr. Bell and Mr. Snelling denied the allega- 
tions that they had abused their trust by entering into buying 
and selling transactions with regard to cocoa, one of the 
commodities in which the Niger Company dealt They 
agreed, however, that they had made a profit of £1,360 in 
respect of dealings in cocoa 

His Lordship, in the course of his remarks, said he was of the 
view that the agreements to pay these sums as compensation 
for loss of office were made under a mistake of fact. 

On the points with which he had to deal—the rescission 
of the two agreements and the repayment of the two sums 
claimed, {£50,000 in all—there would be judgment for the 
plaintiffs, for the two amounts claimed (£30,000 and 
£20,000) ; a declaration for the rescission of the two agreements 
to pay the defendants compensation for the loss of oftice ; 
an order for the payment out of Court of 41,360, the profits 
made in connection with the secret transactions in cocoa ; 
and £5 nominal damages. 

Judgment on these findings was entered accordingly for the 
plaintifts. 

His Lordship said the question of costs would have to be 
set off. He granted a stay of execution pending an appeal 





Share Acquisition by I.C.I. 

Brunner Mond Dissentients Get More 
IN the Chancery Division on Friday, June 6, Mr. Justice 
Clauson concluded the hearing of a petition by Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., for leave compulsorily to acquire 
the holdings in Brunner Mond and Co., Ltd., of the small 
minority of shareholders who refused the terms offered them 
on the amalgamation. A report of the first day’s hearing 
appeared in our last issue. 

Imperial Chemical Industries was formed in 1926 to amal- 
gamate Brunner Mond and Co., Ltd., Nobel Industries, Ltd., 
United Alkali Co., Ltd., and the British Dyestuffs Corporation, 
Ltd. The final cash offer made to the dissenting shareholders 
of Brunner Mond and Co., Ltd. was 30s. for the preference 
shares and 43s. 6d. for ordinary shares. This the shareholders 
refused as being inadequate, having regard to the circumstances. 

His lordship, in granting the petition, said that he was 
satisfied that at the rate of the merger the terms offered to 
the shareholders were perfectly fair and proper, but that he 
must be quite sure that a liberal price was given to a man whose 
property was being taken against his will, and that compensa- 
tion was made for disturbance of investment. He fixed the 
price to be paid for the ordinary shares at 55s. 6d. and for 
the preference shares at 31s. 6d. 

He made an order accordingly. 





Mellon Institute’s Bibliographical List 

THE third annual supplement to Bibliographic Bulletin No. 2 
of the Mellon Institute of Industial Research, Pittsburgh Pa., 
has just been issued. This publication lists 7 bulletins, 50 
research reports, 59 other papers, and 16 domestic and 15 
foreign patents by members of the Institute during the year 
1929. The total contributions to the literature for the 18 
years ended January 1, 1930, have been as follows: 15 books, 
96 bulletins, 528 research reports, 849 other articles, 407 U.S. 
patents, and 295 foreign patents. Complimentary copies of 
the third supplement, as well as of the preceding numbers of 
the series, will be sent to laboratory directors, librarians, 
science teachers, and institutional heads who request them 
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Chemists and Medical Patents 
Strong Criticism by Dr. F. A. Mason 


The Times of Thursday gives prominence to an important 
communication on the subject of medical patents from Dr 
Frederick A. Mason, of the Dyestuffs Research Laboratory, 
College of Technology, Manchester, whose views are generally 
in agreement with those of Dr. Arnold Renshaw and Dr 
Malcolm Dyson, recently published in THE CHEMICAL AGI 

\t the present time,” he writes, ‘‘ research work is in pro- 
gress all over the world on the production of synthetic organic 
substances, often of very complex structure, and demanding 
the highest degree of chemical skill and knowledge for their 
production ; one has only to recall the past successes of the 
hemist, such as aspirin, phenacetin, antipirin, novocain, 
stovain, salvarsan, ‘germanine,’ synthetic adrenaline, 
tryparsamide, and many others, to realise how deeply in- 
debted is the medical profession to the work of the modern 
organic chemist. In some cases these products have been dis- 
covered as the result of researches by individual chemists 
working in conjunction with a pathologist ; in other cases the 
results have been due to team work in which many chemists 
have been employed 


Killing Research that Needs Encouragement 


Research work of this nature should obviously be en- 
couraged in every way, but the report in question proposes 
a plan calculated to impede and discourage all further inde- 
pendent chemotherapeutic work in this country. It is seri- 
ously suggested that it is unethical for a chemist or medical 
man to receive any reward for his services in this direction, 
and that, if he is fortunate enough, after months or years of 
work, to discover a new curative agent, antiseptic, bactericide, 
or the like, and applies for patent protection, he shall be forth- 
with deprived of all his existing legal rights in this, as though 
he were an outlaw, and these rights shall be handed over to 
a new Government official, the ‘Medical Patents Trustee,’ 
who will arrange for the manufacture of the product, settle 
terms of royalties, etc. Any such fees of royalties will be re- 
tained by the Medical Patents Trustee, who may, in his dis- 
cretion, repay out-of-pocket expenses in connection with the 
investigation (and anyone who has had to argue costs before 
a Taxing Master will realise the hopelessness of obtaining 
from any bureaucrat a sum anything near the actual cost), 
and any balance will be devoted to further research. In other 
words, the unhappy chemist must pay for all unsuccessful 
research from his own pocket, and when after long and arduous 
work he attains a successful result his success is to be snatched 
from him by a medical bureaucrat and devoted to purposes 
over which he has no control. ‘ Heads I win, tails you lose.’ 
In other words, it is perfectly ethical for a chemist to devote 
his energies to the invention of new steels for armour plates 
and shells, of new poison-gases or of new explosives for the 
destruction of his fellow-men; but as soon as he is unwise 
and so unworldly that he prefers to devote his skill towards the 
alleviation of human suffering, then he is at once to be penalised, 
and, for all the encouragement given him, he and his family 
may starve, while the manufacturers and merchants who 
market the product make their profit and the consultant who 
enhances his reputation by the successful cures with the new 
drug may charge whatever fees he feels right. 

“The whole scheme is fundamentally unjust, illogical, 
unworkable, and contrary to the public interest, as, instead of 
encouraging firms and individuals to carry on research in 
chemotherapy, such work will inevitably slow down and cease 
except in so far as it may be carried out in Government- 
controlled laboratories. There is, however, a very real danger 
that the weight of opinion of a vociferous, unenlightened, 
and obscurantist portion of the medical profession may suc- 
ceed in getting such an ill-advised scheme seriously considered 
and even smuggled through Parliament, and thereby set 
back the progress of chemotherapeutic research in this country 
for decades, while other nations with less distorted views 
continue to encourage and assist chemists and medical research 
workers in their humane endeavours, for in this field no less 
than in others the labourer is worthy of his hire. No one 


familiar with the situation in this country in the early days 
of the War can fail to understand the seriousness of the present 
attack upon chemotherapeutic research.’’ 


Chemical Matters in Parliament 


Cancer Among Aniline Factory Workers 

THE incidence of cancer of the bladder among workers in 
aniline factories formed the subject of a question in the House 
of Commons on June 5 by Mr. Philip Oliver, who asked the 
Home Secretary to what extent the medical inspectorate 
of the factory department had been able to assist in the 
investigation at present being carried out by the London Cancer 
Hospital. 

Mr. Clynes replied that it had been decided that the Depart- 
ment could best assist in helping to trace the exact occupation 
of persons who had died of this disease. The first return 
was practically ready, but the research was a complex and 
difficult one 

German Fuel Development 

Mr. Day (House of Commons, June 6) asked the Secretary 
for Mines, whether any investigations had been made by his 
Department into claims recently made by Germany with 
reference to the hydrogenation of coal and coal tar, by which 
large quantities of motor spirit can be obtained per ton of coal 
treated and whether any of these processes were being worked 
in this country ? 

Mr. Shinwell replied that no precise information was avail- 
able as to the actual results obtained in Germany. These 
processes were not as yet being worked commercially in this 
country. They were, however, being actively investigated, 
in both their scientific and commercial aspects by Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., and research in connection with the 
scientific problems involved was also in progress by the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research. 





Sulphuric Acid Manufacture in Canada 
New Sources of Cheap Acid 


THE Canadian Mining Journal draws attention to the benefits 
conferred on chemical and other industries in the Dominion 
by recent developments in the metallurgy of metals. One 
of these benefits is the provision of large quantities of cheap 
sulphuric acid as a by-product of metal smelting plants. The 
manufacture of the acid from the fumes of roasted sulphide 
ores has been introduced first and foremost because of the 
damage caused to vegetation in the region surrounding a 
smelter from the fumes going into the air. 

The former Mond Nickel Co.’s acid plant at Coniston, 
Ontario, was put up originally to abate the smoke nuisance 
and has proved a useful source of sulphuric acid supply. 
Similarly, no doubt, the acid plant at Trail, B.C., will perform 
a valuable service to Canadian agriculture in the provision 
of large quantities of superphosphate and prepared fertilisers. 
The acid plant now being erected at Copper Cliff, Ontario, 
will supply acid necessary for the various copper-nickel 
refining operations, but only a small part of the sulphurous 
fumes discharged through the huge new 45-ft. diameter stack 
will find its outlet in this direction. It is considered 
that further developments in the Sudbury district will lead 
to the discovery of uses for sulphuric acid, resulting in the 
enlargement of the acid plants. 

Further Development of Chemical Industries 

A smelter and refinery in the midst of a large manufacturing 
centre should, however, be able to contribute in a remarkable 
degree to the further development of chemical industries in 
Canada. One of the attractions of the projected zinc refinery 
on Ile Perrot, near Montreal, is the fact that sulphuric acid 
may be produced from the fumes inevitably accompanying 
an industry of this kind. The concentrates brought in to 
feed this plant will contain one half as much sulphur as zinc, 
and the value of this sulphur in the form of acid should help 
materially in paying the freight charges from the mine to the 
refinery. This by-product acid should not only provide a 
convenient source of supply for the present numerous users 
now buying acid from plants situated at a considerable 
distance, but should offer a sound inducement for the estab- 
lishment of additional acid-using processes in Canada, thus 
helping to enlarge and consolidate the productive scope of the 
Canadian chemical industries, and to provide a more sub- 
stantial foundation for the industrial structure of the Dominion. 
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From Week to Week 


Tue Limmer and Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co., Ltd., have 
removed from 34, Victoria Street, Westminster, to Artillery 
House, Artillery Row, Westminster, S.W.1. 

A COMPANY has been registered, under the title of the British 
Wood Preserving Association, without share capital and with 
an unlimited number of members, to collect and publish 
knowledge of all kinds on methods of wood preservation. 

Murex, Ltp., announce that they have arranged to acquire 
over 99 per cent. of the shares of the Alloy Welding Processes, 
Ltd. In order to complete the transaction a meeting is to be 
held on June 19 to increase the capital to £200,000 by creating 
100,000 Ios. shares, ranking for dividend from July T. 

BIRMINGHAM CITIZENS have raised within a week half a 
million pounds for the new hospitals centre which will, it is 
stated, be one of the finest in Europe. The contributions 
include: Mr. W. A. Albright, £1,000; Rt. Hon. J. W. Wilson, 
{500; W. Canning, Ltd., £1,000; Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth H. 
Wilson, £105 ; Southall Bros. and Barclay, £1,000 ; Mr. Alfred 
Southall, £100. 

A CONCESSION to use the waters of Lake Manapouri, and 
other resources of Milford Sound, N.Z., for the extraction of 
nitrates from the air, has been granted to the Zealand Sounds 
Hydro-Electric Concessions, Ltd. The concession permits the 
utilisation of water power to a maximum of 50,000 h.p. If 
£100,000 is not spent on the works within two and a half 
years, the licence will be forfeited. 

THE CONSOLIDATED Mining and Smelting Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., which is investing $7,500,000 in building up a great 
fertiliser manufacturing industry in the Dominion, announces 
that the plant now being erected at the Trail smelter in British 
Columbia for the manufacture of triple super-phosphate 
fertilisers will be ready for production in 1931, and that dis- 
tribution will be made to farmers in the Prairie Provinces in 
time for spring seeding. 

AN INQUEST was held by the East Devon coroner at Weston 
on Tuesday into the death of a six-year-old boy who was 
fatally injured by a motor car driven by Mr. W. A. Pouches, 
consulting chemist, of Ewell, Surrey, on the Exeter-Honiton 
road, on the previous Saturday. In returning a verdict of 
‘“‘ accidental death,” the jury exonerated Mr. Pouches from 
all blame, and added a rider recommending that steps should 
be taken to make the road safer for motorists. 

PROFESSOR BARTOLI, the Italian chemist, is erecting plant 
in the Transvaal for the purpose of demonstrating his process 
for extracting gold from native ores, which he declares will 
treat refractory ores, whether oxides or sulphides, or silicates, 
and will extract much more gold than has been found possible 
by any known system up to the present. It is much 
cheaper than treatment by the cyanide chlorination or 
any other process, and it is much simpler in operation. 

THE DIRECTORS of Low Temperature Carbonisation, Ltd., 
in their interim report, state that the demand for the com- 
pany’s chief product, coalite, steadily increases, and the works 
at Barugh and Askern have continued in constant operation 
night and day. The new works at Greenwich, which con- 
stitute the largest coalite plant in the country, are approaching 
completion, and the output will form a valuable addition 
to the amount available for London. Arrangements have been 
entered into with large interests in America in connection 
with the development of the coal oil field, and American 
engineers and chemists are now working at the company’s 
plants in this country on the various technical problems 
involved. 

THE SIXTH ACHEMA, the International Exhibition of 
Chemical Apparatus, opened at Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 
on Tuesday, and will remain open until June 22. The Year- 
book, 1928-30, in connection with the exhibition, contains a 
number of sections devoted to the development of machinery 
and apparatus for use in chemical technology, written by well- 
known experts. Dr. Kirschbaum, of Karlsruhe, deals with the 
organised plan of study adopted for training the chemical 
engineer, and other writers treat of the possibilities and limits of 
the standardisation of large chemical plants, the standardisa- 
tion of laboratory apparatus, the chemical problems of the 
rayon industry, etc. A free copy is offered to readers making 
application to Dr. Max Buchner, Hanover. 


A PARTY of employees from A. Ashworth’s Fernhill Chemical 
Works, Bury, recently held their annual outing to Goosenargh, 
where a bowls tournament was enjoyed, and Blackpool. 

THE ANNUAL DINNER Of the Institution of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy will be held at the Hotel Metropole, Northumberland 
Avenue, London, at 7.45 p.m. on June 26, following the annual 
general meeting at Burlington House in the afternoon. 

STOCKS OF NITRATE in Europe and Egypt on May 1 last 
amounted to 527,000 tons, it is announced by Aikman (Lon- 
don), Ltd. Imports from Chile during the month were 55,000 
tons. Deliveries for May amounted to 124,500 tons, leaving 
stocks on May 31 at 457,000 tons. 

THE BAN ON LIQUOR EXPORTS to the United States has led 
the Canadian distilling firms of Walker and Gooderham 
(Walkerville) and Worts (Toronto) to make plans to manu- 
facture industrial alcohol, carbon dioxide ice and other 
chemical products. The Toronto firm is to begin large scale 
production at once. 

SiR WILLIAM BracG has been elected a corresponding 
member of the Vienna Academy of Sciences. He was recently 
presented in Philadelphia with the Franklin Gold Medal, and 
was made an honorary member of the New York Mineralogical 
Club, a distinction which has hitherto been conferred only 
upon Madame Curie. 

SOME HUNDRED farmers belonging to the Northampton and 
Wellingborough branches of the N.F.U. recently paid a visit to 
Jealott’s Hill, Berkshire, the agricultural research station of 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. After a tour of inspection, 
under Mr. J. M. Dickson and Capt. G. Belasyse Smith, they 
were entertained to tea at the station. 


Mr. H. L. SetcHett, Trade Commissioner at Melbourne, is 
now on an Official visit to England, and will be available at the 
otfices of the Department of Overseas Trade, 35, Old Queen 
Street, London, from June 16 to 23, to interview manufacturers 
and merchants interested in the export of British goods to the 
states of Victoria and South Australia. He will later visit a 
number of industrial centres in the provinces. 

THE CHIEF COPPER SULPHATE producers in Italy have formed 
a central sales office, the Societa Anonima Agenzia Vendita 
Solfato di Rome, with headquarters in Milan. Last year 
there was a heavy carryover from the preceding season, and 
sales amounted to only 46,188 tons, as against 69,069 tons in 
1928. The outlook for the current campaign is still uncertain, 
and it is hoped that producers who have remained outside the 
new organisation will shortly come in, thus enabling the group 
to regulate production and sales quotas. 

Mr. Louis BAMBERGER, a wealthy American, has set aside 
£1,000,000 as an initial contribution to the establishment of a 
school, probably at Newark, New Jersey, U.S.A., for advanced 
scholarship and research. The purpose of the school, as 
defined by the founder, is to establish ‘‘a unique home of 
advanced learning, in which, under competent advice, students 
and workers may explore any field of research into which their 
interest or ambition may call them—work in which they may 
reasonably promise some advancement in the field of human 
knowledge.” 





CHEMICALS, heavy chemicals and oils will be among the 
industrial sections at the British Empire Trade Exhibition to 
be held at Buenos Aires from March 14 to April 27, 1931. It 
will be the first exhibition of its kind held in any foreign 
country and is being officially supported by the British Govern- 
ment. The British banks, railways, shipping and cable com- 
panies, and other British commercial undertakings in the 
Argentine, are giving their warm approval and financial sup- 
port, and the Argentine Rural Society have placed their 
grounds adjoining Palermo Park, in the centre of Buenos Aires, 
and the buildings which they contain, at the disposal of the 
organisers. A large amount of space has already been taken 
by British firms who realise the opportunity of stimulating 
trade with Argentina. 


Obituary 
Mr. F. J. Cooper, chief lecturer in textile chemistry at 
Blackburn Technical College. 
Mr. H. DUEHRSSEN, a director of the German Potash 


Syndicate from 1904 to 1922 and a well-known figure in the 
industry throughout the world, at Hamburg, Germany, on 
May I1, aged 65. 
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Patent Literature 


llowing i tion i pared from published Patent Specifications and from the Illustrated Official Journal (Patents) by 
i wc ay are to HLM. Stationery Office. Printed copies of full Patent Specifications accepted may be obtained 
from the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at \s. each. 


Abstracts of Accepted Specifications 
327,548. CarBox. J. Y. Johnson, London From I G. 
~ “ Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Ger- 
many. Application date, March 11, 1929 

Carbon monoxide, or gas containing it, is passed over a 
solid catalyst, e.g., by using an iron tube, to obtain carbon 
black, and about 3 per cent. by weight of water vapour is 
added to the gas. Temperatures of 400°-700° C. and pressures 
up to 1,000 atmospheres are used. Finely-divided carbon black 
is obtained, containing very little iron, and may be used in the 
manufacture of printing and other inks, and in the vulcanisa- 
tion of rubber 
327,573. AtconoLs. J. Y. Johnson, London. From I.G 
j Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 
Application date, April 6, 1929. | 

Aldehvdes or ketones are catalytically hydrogenated to 
alcohols at pressures of 10-100 atmospheres which enables a 
sas mixture containing less than 80 per cent. of hydrogen to be 
used. a z, ; 
327,596. ZincSuLpHipE. F. Kauba, 7 Gartnergasse, Vienna, 

Application date, April 24, 1920. ; 

Zinc-containing liquids obtained by leaching copper- 

containing pyrites are treated with a gas mixture which 1s 














327,596 


mainly inert but which contains a small proporation of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. Copper, lead, cadmium, and a small 
quantity of zinc are thus precipitated and filtered off. The 
solution is then treated with a gas rich in sulphuretted hydro- 
gen which precipitates zinc sulphide. This may be washed, 
heated, and ground, and may be used alone as a pigment, or 
mixed with barium sulphate, or roasted to form zinc oxide. 
Hydrogen sulphide is prepared by passing iron pyrites con- 
tinuously through a shaft furnace a while a member b having 
a helical periphery, is rotated to raise the charge continuously. 
The furnace is heated electrically by elements c to 650° C., 
or by gas. Coke gas, generator gas, or water gas is passed 
through from pipe y to pipe s, and is washed with a solution 
freed from zinc, and therefore saturated with the gas. The 
discharged ferrous sulphide is treated with acid to produce 
hydrogen sulphide and this may be mixed with the gas from 
the furnace or with waste gas to obtain a gas containing the 
desired proportion of hydrogen sulphide 
327,672. Dyrs AND INTERMEDIATES. R. S. Barnes, B 
~ “ Wylam, J. Thomas, and Scottish Dyes, Ltd., Earl's 
Road, Grangemouth Application date, October 4, 
1925 
Alkali metal salts of esters of leuco compounds of vat 
dyes or intermediates containing quinone groups are con- 
verted into quaternary salts such as alkyl-pyridinium salts 


by converting the alkali salt into the free acid and treating 
the acid, with or without isolation, with a quaternary base 
hydroxide, or by treating the alkali salt with a quaternary 
base compound such as a halide or hydroxide, or by converting 
the alkali salt into a pyridine or other tertiary base salt and 
then treating with an alkyl halide. In an example, a solution 
of the disodium salt of the disulphuric ester of leuco indigo is 
treated with acetic acid and then with a solution of trimethyl- 
phenyl-ammonium hydroxide, or is treated with methyl- 
pyridinium chloride. 

327,073. CONDENSATION PRODUCTS OF UREA, THIOUREA, 
Etc., WITH FORMALDEHYDE. J. Y. Johnson, London. 
From 1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on- 
Main, Germany. Application date, October 6, 1928. 

These products are prepared in the known manner in 
organic media consisting of hydroxyl-bearing solvents con- 
taining at least 4 carbon atoms until the resinous water- 
insoluble stage is reached. The products are then precipitated 
by adding an organic liquid such as aliphatic, aromatic and 
hydro-aromatic hydrocarbons, and low boiling aliphatic 
ethers which are not acetals. The products may be pressed, 
or dissolved in alcohols, aldehydes, ketones, ethers, esters, 
etc., to form lacquers. In an example, urea or thiourea is 
condensed in formaldehyde with amyl alcohol containing 
ethyl alcohol, and the product precipitated with petroleum 
ether. The precipitate is washed, dried, and dissolved in 
n-propyl alcohol, and diluted with ethyl alcohol to obtain a 
water-resistant lacquer. 

327,702. Dyers. J.Y.Johnson,London. From I.G. Farben- 
industrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Ap- 
plication date, October 29, 1928. 

Iodinated organic compounds capable of being vatted 
are obtained from such compounds in a strong oxygen- 
containing mineral acid in which the compound is soluble 
at least in small amounts without splitting off halogen, such 
as oleum, sulphuric, perchioric, periodic and phosphoric 
acids, by treating. with iodine or iodinating agents such as 
iodides, sulphur iodide. or iodine chloride. Catalysts may be 
present such as sulphur, phosphorus, antimony, iron, copper- 
amalgam, etc. The process is applicable to anthraquinone, 
anthanthrone, pyranthrone, dibenzanthrone, ms-benzdian- 
throne, ms-naphtho-dianthrone, allo-ms-naphtho-dianthrone, 
ms-anthra-dianthrone, indigo, thio-indigo, vattable pyrazolan- 
thrones, acridones and thio-acridones, and isomers and deri- 
vatives of these. Examples are given of the preparation of 
mono-iodo-anthanthrone, di-iodo-anthanthrone, bromo-icdo- 
anthanthrone,chlor-iodo-anthanthrone, chlor-bromo-iodo-anth- 
anthrone, iodo-pyranthrone, iodo-debenzanthrone, bromo- 
iodo-4:5:8:9-dibenzpyrene-3:10-quinone, iodo-anthraquinone, 
iodo-1:2:5:6-diphthaloyl-acridone, iodo-n-dihydro-1:2:11:2!:an- 
thraquinone-azine, iodo-benzanthrone-pyrazolanthrone, iodo- 
perylene-diquinone, and many others. 

327,705. ETHER EstErs. J. Y. Johnson, London. From 1.G. 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 
Application date, Dec. 29, 1928. 

The free hydroxyl groups of mono-aryl or mono-aralkyl 
ethers of dihydric alcohols are esterified with acylating agents 
the acyl groups of which contain at least three carbon atoms. 
Examples describe the preparation of 1-phenoxy-2-propionyl 
oxyethane, 1I-phenoxy-2-butyryl-oxyethane, 1-phenoxy-2- 
isobutyryl-oxyethane, 1-phenoxy-2-isovaleryl-oxyethane, 1- 
phenoxy-2-benzoyl-oxyethane, 1-phenoxy 2-cinnamyl-oxy- 
ethane, 1-p-methy]-phenoxy-2-isobutyryl-oxyethane, I-0- 
methyl-phenoxy-2-isobutyryl-oxyethane, 1-benzyl-oxy-2-iso- 
butyryl-oxyethane and _ 1-phenoxy-3-isobutyl-oxypropane. 
The products are perfumes or flavourings. 

327,707. OXIDATION OF HyprRocarRBons. J. Y. Johnson, 
London. From I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort- 
on-Main, Germany. Application date, January 5, 1929. 

Hydrocarbons of high molecular weight such as paraffin 
wax are oxidised by gaseous oxidising agents, and the formation 
of hydroxy carboxylic acids is largely prevented by making 
the working conditions milder as the reaction proceeds. The 
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oxidising agents may be higher oxides of nitrogen, which may 
be obtained by the oxidation of ammonia. A catalyst may be 
employed such as zinc or aluminium stearate, metal enolate, 
or metal phosphate. Thus, crude paraffin wax may be oxidised 
by a mixture of nitrogen oxides in three stages at 110° C., 
go” C., and 60° C. respectively. The product contains less 
than 10 per cent. of hydroxy-carboxylic acids and 8 per cent. 
of unsaponifiable substances. Paraffin wax may be oxidised 
in cyclic manner in a series of autoclaves of gradually decreasing 
temperature and pressure. The first autoclave is fed with 
nitrogen dioxide, which subsequently contains a proportion 
of monoxide, while the partly oxidised wax is passed from 
each autoclave to the next. 

327,711-2. DYES AND INTERMEDIATES. J. Y. Johnson, 
London. From I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort- 
on-Main, Germany. Application date, October 29 and 
October 9, 1928. 

327,711. Iodo derivatives of organic compounds capable 
of being vatted are treated with chlorine or bromine in dis- 
solving or suspending media and in presence of catalysts, 
the conditions being such that elimination of iodine is avoided, 
The suspending medium may be nitrobenzene, trichlorbenzene. 
sulphuric acid, oleum and chlorsulphonic acid. The halo- 
genating agent may be sulphuryl chloride, and the catalyst 
may be iodine or sulphur. Examples are given of the pre- 
paration of a chloro-iodo-anthanthrone, bromo-iodo-anthan- 
throne, bromo-iodo-3:4:8:9-dibenzpyrene-5:10-quinone, chloro- 
iodo-3:4:8:9-dibenz pyrene-5:10-quinone, bromo-iodo-pyran- 
throne, chloro-iodo-pyranthrone, chloro-iodo-dibenzanthrone, 
chloro-iodo-benzanthrone-pyrazol-anthrone, chloro-iodo-thio- 
indigo, and several others. 

327,712. Diamino-anthanthrones are condensed with organic 
compounds containing at least one negative substituent, in 
organic solvents of high boiling point, and in the presence of 
acid-fixing agents and/or condensing catalysts. The organic 
compounds may be aliphatic, isocyclic, heterocyclic, or cyclo- 
aliphatic substances containing a negative substituent such as 
halogen or a nitro group, and the catalyst may be copper, 
aluminium, mercury, or their compounds. In examples, a 
diamino-anthanthrone is condensed with benzoyl chloride, 
m-methoxy-benzoyl chloride, 1-chloranthraquinone, I-amino- 
anthraquinone, 2-carboxylic acid chloride. The preparation 
of diamino-anthanthrones is also described. 

327,715. AROMATIC HyYDROCARBONS. Anglo-Persian Oil 
Co., Ltd., and A. E. Dunstan, Britannic House, Finsbury 


Circus, London, and R. V. Wheeler, St. George's Square, ° 


Sheffield. Application date, October 5, 1928. 

Paraffin or olefine hydrocarbon cases are treated for the 
production of aromatic hydrocarbons and the residual gas is 
used for the production of other organic bodies or carbon black. 
27,721. PURIFYING MINERAL O1Ls. J. Y. Johnson, London. 

From 1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on- 

Main, Germany. Application date, December Io, 1928. 

Lubricating oils are treated in vacuo at a temperature of 
200°-300° C. with a neutral gas such as nitrogen or hydrogen, 
or a vapour such as alcohol or benzene, which contains a liquid 
of low-boiling point such as alcohol, benzene or water dis- 
persed init. The flash point and viscosity of the oil are thereby 
raised, especially in the case of spent oils. 

327,722. SYNTHETIC RESINS. J. Y. Johnson, London. 
From I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, 
Germany. Application date, December Io, 1928. 

These resins are obtained by treating ether or thioether 
dicarboxylic acids or their anhydrides with polyhydric alcohols 
or esters of polyhydric alcohols with fatty acids, or the hydroxy 
alkyl esters of higher fatty acids, the esters in all cases con- 
taining at least one free hydroxy group. The dicarboxylic 
acids include diglycollic, methyl-diglycollic, dihydracrylic 
salicylacetic, thiodiglycollic, thiodilactylic and 2-carboxy- 
phenyl-thioglycollic acids. A large number of examples are 
given. 

327,734. Dyes. J. Y. Johnson, London. From LG. 
benindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, 
Application date, October 9, 1928. 

Mono- or polyamino pyranthrones and substitution products 
are condensed with aromatic compounds containing in the 
nucleus a negative substituent such as halogen or a nitro 
group, or with anthraquinone aldehydes in an organic diluent 
and in presence of acid-fixing agents and/or condensing 
catalysts. Examples are given of the condensation of mono- 
amino pyranthrone with 1-chloranthraquinone, and mono- 


2 
me) 


Far- 
Germany. 


bromdibenzanthrone, and also the condensation of diamino- 

pyranthrone with 1-amino-anthraquinone-2-aldehyde. 

327,746. CONDENSATION OF CARBAZOLES WITH OLEFINES. 
A. Carpmael, London. From I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.- 
Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Application date, 
December 11, 1928. 

Carbazole or its homologues is treated with olefines in the 
presence of a catalyst such as aluminium chloride, or its 
addition compounds with olefines, or ferric chloride, or alter- 
natively, a hydrosilicate such as fuller’s earth, Florida earth, 
tonsil, or ‘“‘ Frankonite.’’ An inert solvent such as petroleum 
ether, benzine, paraffin oil, hexahydrobenzene, hexahydro- 
toluene, or decahydronaphthalene may be present. The 
olefines may be employed as oil gas, or mixtures derived from 
oil-cracking processes, and the temperature may be 50°— 
200° C. The products are mono- or poly-alkyl-carbazoles or 
their condensation products of an oily or resinous nature. 
Examples are given. 

327,756-8. Dyers. J. Y. Johnson, London. From I.G 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 
Application date, October 18 or December 17, 

327,756. Halogenated 3: 4 : 8: 9-dibenzopyrene-5 : 10- 
quinones are obtained by treating the unsubstituted or sub- 
stituted quinone in sulphuric acid, fuming sulphuric acid or 
chlorsulphonic acid with chlorine, bromine, or iodine. Catalysts 
may be present, and the working conditions are selected to 
prevent sulphonation, etc., of the final product and to regulate 
the amount of halogen entering the molecule. The tempera- 
ture may be 50°—110° C. depending on the halogen employed, 
and the catalyst may be iodine, mercury, selenium, sulphur, 
antimony and bismuth. These conditions, as well as the 
starting material and the diluent, are interdependent in 
determining the result. The derivatives described include 
mono-, di-, tri-, tetra-, and hexa-bromo; mono-, di, tri- 
tetra-, and hexa-chloro, and various combinations of chlor- 
brom-, and iodo- derivatives. 

327,758. Chloranthraquinone-benzacridones “are _ treated 
with brominating agents, or bromanthraquinone-benzacridones 
with chlorinating agents, or anthraquinone-benzacridones with 
chlorinating and brominating agents simultaneously, in 
organic solvents such as nitrobenzene and trichlorbenzene and 
with catalysts such as sulphur iodine, metals or metal salts. 
The halogenated products give blue-reddyeings from avioletvat. 

Notr.—Abstracts of the following specifications which are 
now accepted, appeared in THE CHEMICAL AGE when they 
became open to inspection under the International Conven- 
tion :—-303,838 (I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.), relating to 
monoazo dyestuffs, see Vol. XX, p. 250; 305,488 (1I.G. 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.), relating to vat dyestuffs of the 
anthraquinone series, see Vol. XX, p. 360; 305,588 (1.G. Far- 
benindustrie Akt.-Ges.), relating to alkaline earth and alkali 
formates and chromium green, see Vol. XX, p. 360; 305,931 
(1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.), relating to alkali hypochlorites 
from waste alkali lyes, see Vol. XX, p. 384; 307,457 (Selden 
Co.), relating to catalytic ammonia synthesis, see Vol. XX, 
P- 479; 308,508 (Bayerische Stickstoff-werke Akt.-Ges.), 
relating to phosphoric acid and hydrogen, see Vol. XX, p. 523 ; 
309,949 (A. Boehringer), relating to disubstituted tetrazoles, 
see Vol. XX, p. 5905; 310,468 (P. Ries and F. Bicheroux), 
relating to dephosphorising iron, see Vol. NXI, p. 7 (Metal- 
lurgical Section) ; 310,861 (I1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. 
relating to vat dyestuffs of the 3: 4:8: 9-dibenzpyrene- 
quinone series, see Vol. XXI, p. Io. 


Specifications Accepted with Date of Application 


19258. 


304,727. Alkylene substituted phenols, Manufacture of. Schering- 
Kahlbaum Akt.-Ges. January 25, 1928. 

306,492. Mercapto benzothiazoles, Manufacture of. I.G. Farben- 
industrie Akt.-Ges. February 21, 1928. 

306,843. Azo dyestuffs containing chromium, Manufacture of. 
I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. February 25, 1928 

306,905. Therapeutical agents, Manufacture of. I.G. Farben- 
industrie Akt.-Ges. February 27, 1928 


yp 

307,345. Pure aluminium compounds suitable for the production 
of aluminium, Production of. W.Bachmann. March 5, 1928 

310,479. Triple superphosphates, Manufacture of. F.C. Palazzo. 
April 26, 1928. 

310,964. Acetylene dichloride of low boiling point from acetylene 
and chlorine. Production of. 1I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. 
May 5, 1928. 

311,661. Intermediate products of the benzanthrone series, and 
dyestuffs therefrom, Manufacture of. Soc. of Chemical In- 
dustry in Basle. May 12, 1928. 
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313,400 Aluminium oxide, Production of 
werke Akt.-Ges. June 2, 1928. 


Vereinigte Aluminium- 


313,927. Yellow mono-azo-dyestuffs, material dyes therewith, and 
an intermediate product therefor. 1I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.- 
Ges. June 19, 1928 


314,028. Ortho-amino-carboxylic acid esters of the anthraquinone 
series, Manufacture of 1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. June 
21, 1928 Addition to 267,164 

314,520. Zirconium oxide, Production of. A. Karl. June 30, 1925 


317,437, 319,727 and 329,896 Hypochloride compositions 
Mathieson Alkali Works. August 16, September 27, and 
December 29, 1928 

317,785 Allovs. Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. 
August 22, 1925 

320,041 Fertiliser salts, Manufacture of. J. Y. Johnson [<. 


Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ge January 16, 1929 
320,071. Working up “ tars containing paraffin waxes. J. Y. 


Johnson I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges January 18,1929. 
329,088. Destructive “tomer of carbonaceous materials. 
J. Y. Johnson 1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges January 17, 
1929 
320,705. Titanium steel and its production processes. W. 


Mathesius and H. Mathesius. February 25, 1929 
29,716. Sulphide dyes, Manufacture of. Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., and M. Wyler. February 26, 1929 
320,721. Organic acyl halogenides, Manufacture of. G. B. Ellis 
Soc. des Usines Chimiques Rhéne-Poulenc). March 1, 1929. 
320,737. Carbamates and conversion products thereof, Production 
of. J. Y. Johnson I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) March 
11, 1929 


329,741. Naphthylamine-carboxylic acid derivatives, Manufacture 


of. O.Y.Imray. (J/.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) March 17, 
1929 

320,748. 1 °3-Butadiene, Production of. C. J. Leyes. March 20, 
1929 

329,867. Acetaldehyde, Production of. J. Y. Johnson. (J.G. 


Farbenindusirie Akt.-Ges.) June 12, 1929. 
320,883. Fertiliser salts containing potash and nitrogen, or potash, 
nitrogen, and phosphorus, Production of. J.Y.Johnson. (J.C. 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) July 1, 1929 
Potassium nitrate, vecdaction of—with simultaneous 
obtaining of dimagnesium phosphate. Chemieverfahren-Ces 
November 28, 1928 


329,039 


Applications for Patents 
[In the case of applications for patents under the International Com- 
vention, the priority date (that is, the original application date abroad 
which the applicant desives shall be accorded to the patent) is given is 
brackets, with the name of the country of origin. Specifications of such 
applications are open to inspection at the Patent Office om the anni- 
versary of the date given in brackets, whether or not they have been 
accepted.]} 
Anglo-Persian Oil Co., Ltd., Birch, S. F., and Thole, F. B. Pro- 
duction of alkyline oxides. 17,649. June 6 


Arias, H. Obtaining by distillation products intended to replace 
vegetable oils. 17,185. June 4. (France, September 20, 
1929 

Barr, J. F. Process for colouring concrete. 17,375. June 5 

Bensa, F Manufacture of vat dyestuffs 17,555. June 6. 


Austria, July 16, 1929 


Boehringer and Soehne Ges., C. F., and Ellis, R. E. Preparation 


of acetic anhydride. 17,421. June 5 
Boehringer and Soehne Ges.,C. F. Manufacture of acetic anhydride 


17,6030. June 6 Germany, June 6, 1929.) 

Brightman, R. Azo dyes, etc 16,970. June 2 

British Celanese, Ltd. Manufacture of artificial filaments, etc. 
17,370. June 5 
Apparatus for use in textile operations. 17,372. 
United States, June 5, 1929.) 

British Celanese, Ltd., Ellis, G. H. and Olpin, H 
and processes 17,019 June 6 

British Celanese, Ltd. Means for producing artificial materials 
17,620. June 6 United States, June 17, 1929.) 

Carpmael, A. and I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of 
bis-(halogen-hydroxyaryl)-sulphides. 17,061. June 2. 
Manufacture of new products. 17,154. June 4. 
Manufacture of new products. 17,305. June 4. 

Carter, P. G., Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
and Thomson, R. F. 


June 5. 


Colouring-agents 


Thomas, J. 
Production of vat dyestuffs, et 


17,277- June4 
Chemieverfahren Ges Production of potassium nitrate and soda. 
17,259. June 4 Germany, Julv 13, 1929.) 


Production of potash and soda. 17,200. June 4. 
July 13, 1929 

Chemische Fabriken Dr. kK. Albert Ges 
of resin acids. 17,198. June 4. 
1929 
Production of derivatives of resin acids. 17,199. June 4. 
Germany, August I9, 1929 

Coley, H. E. Production of volatile metals. 16,994. June 2. 


(Germany, 


Production of derivatives 
(Germany, August 28, 


Production of activated carbon. 7,315. June 4. 
Apparatus for production of volz stile metals. 17,316. June 4. 
Du Pont de Nemours and Co., E.I. Propellant powders. 17,454. 
June 5 
Francis, W. Process of condensing hydrocarbons. 17,371. June5. 
Groves, W. W. and I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of 
photographic bleaching-out lavers. 17,013. June 2. 


Photographic actinometers. 17,249. June 4. 

Heilbron, I. M., and Irving, F. Manufacture of dyestyffs. 17,492. 
June 5. 

Hinchley, J. W Bleaching molasses bv electrolytic treatment, etc. 
16,901 June 2 
Electrolytic cells. 16,962. June 2. 

Howells, L. T. Hypochlorite bleaching-compositions. 17,108. 
June 4. + 

1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. Mamatinctane of 
hydrogen peroxide. 16,997. June 2. 
- Manufacture of hydrocarbons from coal suspensions, tars, etc. 
16,998. June 2. 

—— Purification of crude paraffin, etc. 16,999. June 2. 


Manufacture of catalysts. 17,000. June 2. 
- Carrying out reactions under high pressures. 17,213. June q. 


Separation of mixtures of fatty mineral oils, etc. 17,214. 
June 4. 
— Working up masses containing paraffin wax 7,215. June 4. 


— Carrying out catalytic gas reactions. 17,587. June 6. 
Apparatus for heat treatment of solid materials. 17,588. 
June 6. 
—— Manufacture of hydrocarbons. 17,589. June 6. 
Conversion of hydrocarbons. 17,590. June 6. 
—— Purification of hydrocarbons. 17,591. June 6. 
- Manufacture of dyestuffs. 17,592. June 6. 
1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of photographic 
bleaching-out layers. 17,013. June 2. 
—— Manufacture of hardened gelatin films. 17,016. June 2. 
(United States, June 10, 1929.) 
Manufacture of bis-(halogen-hydroxyaryl)-sulphides. 17,061. 
June 2. 
Manufacture of new products. 17,154. June 4. 
—— Photographic actinometers. 17,249. June4 
—— Manufacture of new products. 17,305. June 4. 


——. Colour photography. 17,245. June 4. (Germany, June 4, 
1929.) 
Production of sound records on lenticular films. 17,240. 
June 4. (Germany, June 4, 1929.) 


—— Manufacture of colour films having sound records. 17,247. 
June 4. (Germany, June 4, 1929.) 

—— Sound and picture films. 17,422. June 5. 
June 5, 1929.) 

—— Electric accumulators. 17,423. June 5. 
1929.) 

—— Manufacture of dental models. 17,484. June 5. (Germany, 
June 7, 1929.) 

—— Manufacture of dyestuffs of the anthraquinone series. 17,543. 


(Germany, 


(Germany, June 6, 


June 6. (Germany, June 7, 1929.) 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. Azo dyes, etc. 16,970. 
June 2 

—— Compositions containing drying-oils. 17,279. June = 4. 
United States, June 4, 1929.) 
Manufacture of resinous condensation products. 17,280. 
June 4. (United States, June 4, 1929.) 

—— Process of condensing hydrocarbons. 17,371. June 5. 


Nitrocellulose. 17,383. June 5. 
Manufacture of dyestuffs. 17,492. June 5. 
Liquefaction of gases. 17,499. June 6. 
lrreatment of ores. 17,525. June 6 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., Loveluck, R. J., 
I A 
and Thomson, R. F. 


Thomas, J. 
Production of halogenbenzol-benzoic 


acids, etc 17,500. June 6 

Institut fiir Physikalische Grundlagen der Medizin. Carrying out 
chemical synthesis. 17,039. June 2 Germany, June 26, 
1929 


Lewis, P. S., National Processes, Ltd. and Robson, S. Manufacture 
of titanium zinc pigments. 17,379. June 5 

Lewis, P. S. and National Processes, Ltd. Manufacture of titanium 
zinc pigments. 17,404. June 5 

Naugatuck Chemical Co. Treatment of rubber. 17,614. 
United States, June 22, 1929.) 
Pollopas, Ltd. Manufacture of synthetic resins. 17,114. June 4. 
Moulding objects from synthetic resins. 17,115. June 4. 
Sandkuhl, H. Production of ketones from secondary alcohols. 
17,188. June 4. 

Scott, W. D. Production of alkyline oxides. 17,649. June 6. 

Siebert, Ges., G. Manufacture of catalysts. 17,658. June 6. 
(Germany, June 7, 1929.) 

Smith, W. Production of vat dyestuffs, etc. 17,278. June 4. 

Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle. Manufacture of cellulose 
esters. 7,014. June 2. (Switzerland, June 1, 1929.) 

June 6. 


June 6. 


—— Manufacture of metalliferous dyestuffs. 17,595. 
(Switzerland, June 8, 1929.) 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


The prices and comments given below respecting British chemical products are based on direct information supplied by the British 
manufacturers concerned. Unless otherwise qualified, the figures quoted apply to fair quantities, net and naked at makers’ works. 


General Heavy Chemicals 

Acip ACETIC, 40% TEcH.—£19 per ton. 

Acip, CHRoMic.—ts. o§d. per lb. d/d U.K. 

Acip HyDROCHLORIc.—Spot, 3s. 9d. to 6s. per carboy d/d, according 
to purity, strength and locality. 

Acip Nitric, 80° Tw.—Spot {20 to £25 per ton, makers’ works 
according to district and quality. 

Acip SULPHURIC.—Average National prices f.o.r. makers’ works, 
with slight variations up and down owing to lo.al considera- 
tions ; 140° Tw., Crude Acid, 60s. perton. 168° Tw., Arsenical, 
£5 Ios. per ton. 168° Tw., Non-arsenical, £6 15s, per ton. 

Ammonia (ANHYDROUS).—Spot, 11d. per lb., d/d in cylinders. 

AMMONIUM BICHROMATE.—8}d. per lb. d/d U.K. 

BISULPHITE OF LIME.—{7 Ios. per ton, f.o.r. London, packages free. 

BLEACHING POWDER, 35/37%.—Spot, £7 10s. per ton d/d station 
in casks, special terms for contracts. 

Borax, COMMERCIAL.—Crystals, £13 10s. per ton; granulated, 
£12 Ios. per ton ; powder, {14 per ton. (Packed in 1 cwt. bags 
carriage paid any station in Great Britain. Prices quoted are 
for one ton lots and upwards). 

Catcium CHLORIDE (SOLID), 70/75%.—Spot, £4 15s. to £5 5s. per 
ton d/d in drums. 

CHROMIUM OxIDE.—o}d. and 1od. per lb. according to quantity 
d/d U.K. 

CuROMETAN.— Crystals, 3$d. per lb. Liquor, £18 15s. per ton d/d U.K. 

CopPER SULPHATE.—£25 to £25 10s. per ton. 

METHYLATED SPIRIT 61 O.P.—lIndustrial, 1s. 7d. to 1s. 11d. per gall. 
pyridinised industrial, 1s. 9d. to 2s. 1d. per gall.; mineralised 
2s. 8d. to 2s. 11d. per gall. 64 O.P., 1d. extra in all cases. Prices 
according to quantity. 

NICKEL SULPHATE.—£38 per ton d/d. 

NICKEL AMMONIA SULPHATE.—£38 per ton d/d. 

Potash Caustic.—£30 to £33 per ton. 

PoTAssIUM BICHROMATE CRYSTALS AND GRANULAR.—4§d. per lb. 
nett d/d U.K., discount according to quantity ; ground 4d. per 
lb. extra. 

PoTASSIUM CHLORATE.— 33d. per lb., ex-wharf, London, in cwt. kegs. 

PoTassIUM CHROMATE.—84d. per lb. d/d U.K. 

SALAMMONIAC.—Firsts lump, spot, £42 ros. per ton d/d station in 
barrels. Chloride of ammonia, £37 to £45 per ton, carr. paid. 

SaLt CAKE, UNGROUND.—Spot, £3 7s. 6d. per ton d/d station in bulk. 

Sopa Asu, 58° E.—Spot, £6 per ton, f.o.r. in bags, special terms 
for contracts. 

Sopa Caustic, SOLID, 76/77°E.—Spot, £14 Ios. per ton, d/d station. 

Sopa CrystTaLs.—Spot, £5 to £5 5s. per ton, d/d station or ex 
depot in 2 cwt. bags. 

SopiuM ACETATE 97/98%.—£21 per ton. 

SopIUM BICARBONATE, REFINED.—Spot, {10 Ios. per ton d/dstation 
in bags. 

Sop1uM BICHROMATE CRYSTALS.—3§d. per Ib. nett d/d U.K., dis- 
count according to quantity. Anhydrous 3d. per Ib. extra. 

SopDIUM BISULPHITE POWDER, 60/62%.—£17 Ios. per ton delivered 
for home market, 1-cwt. drums included ; £15 tos. f.o.b. London. 

SoDIUM CHLORATE.—2jd. per lb. 

SopiuM CHROMATE.—34d. per lb. d/d U.K. 

Sopium NITRITE.—Spot, £19 per ton, d/d station in drums. 

Sopium PHOSPHATE.—{14 per ton, f.o.b. London, casks free. 

SopiuM SILICATE, 140° Tw.—Spot, £8 5s. per ton, d/d station 
returnable drums. 

SopIuM SULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTS).—Spot, £4 2s. 6d. per ton, 
d/d address in bags. 

SopIuM SULPHIDE SOLID, 60/62%.—Spot, {10 5s. per ton d/d 
station in drums. Crystals—Spot, £7 1os. per ton d/d station 
in returnable casks. 

SopIUM SULPHITE, PEA CrysTaLs.—Spot, £13 10s. per ton, d/d 
station in kegs. Commercial—Spot, {9 per ton, d/d station 
in bags. 

Coal Tar Products 

Acip CARBOLIC CRYSTALS.—7d. to 7$d. per lb. Crude 60’s, 
2s. 2d.to 2s. 5d. June, 2s. to 2s. 1d. July-Dec. per gall. 

AcID CRESYLIC 99/100.—2s. 2d. to 2s. 6d. per gall. B.P., 5s. 
per gall. 97/99.—2s. 1d. to 2s. zd. per gall. Refined, 2s. 7d. to 
2s. 10d. per gall. Pale, 95%, Is. 9d. to 1s. 10d. per gall. 98%, 
2s. to2s.2d. Dark, Is. 6d. tors. od. 

ANTHRACENE.—A quality, 2d. to24$d. perunit. 40%, £4 Ios. per ton. 

ANTHRACENE OIL, STRAINED, 1080/1090.—4}d. to 5}d. per gall. 
1100, 54d. to 6d. per gall.; 1110, 6d. to 6$d. per gall. Un- 
strained (Prices only nominal). 

BENZOLE.—Prices at works : Crude, rod. to 11d. per gall. ; Standard 
Motor, Is. 5d. to 1s. 6d. per gall.; 90%, 1s. 7d. to 1s. 8d. per 
gall.; Pure, 1s. 10d. to Is. r1d. per gall. 

TOLUOLE.—90%, Is. gd. to 1s. 11d. per gall. 


/ 


2s. 3d. per gall, 


Pure, 1s. 11d. to 


XYLOL.— 1s. 5d. to 1s. 10d. per gall. Pure, 1s. 8d. to 2s. 1d. per gall 

CrEOoSOTE.—Cresylic, 20/24%, 63d. to 7d. per gall.; Heavy, for 
Export, 63d. to 6§d. per gall. Home, 4d. per gall. d/d. Middle 
oil, 44d. to 5d. per gall. Standard specification, 3d. to 4d. per gall. 
Light gravity, 1}d. to 13d. per gall.ex works. Salty, 74d. per gall. 

NapPHTHA.—Crude, 84d. to 83d. per gall. Solvent, 90/160, 1s. 3d. to 
Is. 34d. per gall. Solvent, 95/160, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 6d. per gall. 
Solvent 90/190, Is. to Is. 24d. per gall. 

NAPHTHALENE, CRUDE.—Drained Creosote Salts, £4 10s. to £5 
per ton. Whizzed, £4 10s. per ton. Hot pressed, £8 per ton. 

NAPHTHALENE.—Crystals, {12 5s. per ton. Purified Crystals, {14 10s. 
per ton. Flaked, £14 to £15 per ton. 

PitcH.—Medium soft, 46s. to 47s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b., according to 
district. Nominal. 

PyYRIDINE.—90/140, 38. 9d. to 4s. per gall. 
3s. od. per gall. 90/180, 1s. 9d. to 2s. 3d. per gall. 
prices only nominal. 


Intermediates and Dyes 
In the following list of Intermediates delivered prices include 
packages except where otherwise stated : 
AcID AMIDONAPHTHOL DISULPHO (1-8-2-4).—10s. 9d. per Ib. 
AciD ANTHRANILIC.—6s. per lb. 100%. 
Acip GamMMa.—Spot, 3s. 9d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
Acip H.—Spot, 2s. 3d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
Acip NAPHTHIONIC.—Is. 5d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
Acip NEVILLE AND WINTHER.—Spot, 2s. 7d. per lb. 100% d/d 
buyer’s works. 
AcID SULPHANILIC.—Spot, 84d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
ANILINE O1L.—Spot, 84d. per lb., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 
ANILINE SALts.—Spot, 84d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
BENZALDEHYDE.—Spot, Is. 8d. per lb., packages extra, d/d buyer’s 
works, 
BENZIDINE BasE.—Spot, 2s. 6d. per ib. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
BeEnzoic Acip.—Spot, 1s. 84d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
o-CRESOL 30/31° C.— £3 Is. 10d. per cwt., in 1 ton lots. 
m-CRESOL 98/100%.—2s. 9d. per Ib., in ton lots. 
p-CRESOL 34°5° C.—ts. 9}d. per Ib., in ton lots. 
DICHLORANILINE.—Is. Iod. per lb. f.o.r. works. 
DIMETHYLANILINE.—Spot, 1s. 94d. per lb., drums extra d/d buyer’s 
works. 
DINITROBENZENE.— 8d. per lb. 
DINITROCHLORBENZENE.—{£74 per ton d/d. 
DINITROTOLUENE.—48/50° C., 7$d. per lb. ; 66/68° C., gd. per Ib. 
f.0.r. works. 
DIPHENYLAMINE.—Spot, Is. 8d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
a-NAPHTHOL.—Spot, Is. 11d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
B-NAPHTHOL.—Spot, £65 per ton in 1 ton lots, d/d buyer’s‘works. 
a-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, Is. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
B-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. 9d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
o-NITRANILINE.— 5S. 11d. per lb. 
m-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 2s. 6d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
p-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 1s. 8d. per Ib. d/d buyer’s works. 
NITROBENZENE.—Spot, 64d. per Ib, 5-cwt. lots, drums extra, d/d 
buyer’s works. 
NITRONAPHTHALENE.—09d. per Ib. 
R. Satt.—Spot, 2s. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
Sop1uMm NAPHTHIONATE.—Spot, 1s. 64d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s 
works. 
o-TOLUIDINE.—Spot, 8d. per lb., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 
p-TOLUIDINE.—Spot, 1s. 9d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
m-XYLIDINE ACETATE.—3s. 1d. per Ib. ex works. 


Wood Distillation Products 
AcETATE OF LimE.—Brown, {9 I5s. to {10 5s. per ton. 
£16 tos. to {17 10s. per ton. Liquor, 9d. per gall. 
AcETONE.—£78 per ton. 
CHARCOAL.—{£6 to £8 1os. per ton, according to grade and locality. 
Iron Liguor.—ts. 3d. per gall. 32° Tw. 1s. per gall. 24° Tw. 
Woop CrEosoTE.—Is. 9d. per gall., unrefined. 
Woop Napntna, MIscIBLE.—3s. 8d. to 3s. 11d_ per gall. 
48. to 4s. 3d. per gall. 
Woop Tar.—4£3 Ios. to £4 Ios. per ton 
Brown SuGar OF LEAD.—£38 per ton. 


Rubber Chemicals 

ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden, 6}d. to 1s. 3d. per lb. according to 
quality ; Crimson, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 5d. per lb., according to quality. 

ARSENIC SULPHIDE, YELLOw.—ts. 8d. to Is. 10d. per lb. 

BaryYTES.—£5 10s. to £7 per ton, according to quality. 

CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—5s. to 6s. per Ib. 

CaRBON BISULPHIDE.—£{26 to {28 per ton, according to quantity ; 
drums extra. 

CARBON BLACK.—4 4d. to 44d. per lb., ex wharf. 

CARBON TETRACHLORIDE.—{40 to £50 per ton, according to quantity, 
drums extra. 


90/160, 3s. 6d. to 
Heavy 





Grey, 
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CuRoMiIUM OxIDE, GREEN.—Is. 2d. per Ib. 
DIPHENYLGUANIDINE.— 2s. 9d. per Ib. 

LITHOPONE, 30%.—{20 to {22 per ton. 
SuLPHUR.—{o Ios. to £13 per ton, according to quality. 

SuLPHUR CHLORIDE.—4d. to 7d. per lb., carboys extra. 
SuLPHUR Precip. B.P.—{55 to {60 per ton, according to quantity. 
Zinc SuLPHIDE.—8d. to 11d. per Ib 


Pharmaceutical and Photographic Chemicals 
Acip, ACETIC, PuRE, 80% .—£37 perton, ex wharf London, barrels tree. 
Acip, ACETYL SALICYLIC.—2s. 9d. to 2s. 11d. per lb., according to 

quantity. ; 

Acip, Benzorc B.P.—z2s. to 2s. 3d. per lb., for synthetic product, 
according to quantity. Solely ex Gum,ts. 6d. per oz. ; 50-02. 
lots, 1s. 3d. per oz. 

Acip, Boric B.P.—Crystal, {31 per ton; powder, £32 per ton; 
For one ton lots and upwards. Packed in I-cwt. bags 
carriage paid any station in Great Britain. 

Acip, CAMPHORIC.—19s. to 21s. per Ib. 

Acip, Citric.—is. 6}d. to 1s. 7$d. per Ib., less 5%. 

Acrp, GaLiic.—2s. 11d. per Ib. for pure crystal, in cwt. lots. 

Acip, Motyspic.—5s. 3d. per Ib. in $ cwt. lots. Packages extra. 
Special prices for quantities and contracts. 

Acip, PyroGALLic, CrysTALs.—7s. 3d. per Ib. Resublimed, 8s. 3d. 

Acip, SaLicytic, B.P. putv.—is. 5d. to 1s. 8d. per Ib. Tech- 
nical.—1s. to 1s. 2d. per lb. 

Acip, Tannic B.P.—zs. 8d. to 2s. 10d. per Ib. 

Acip, TARTARIC.—1s. 2d. per Ib., less 5%. 

ACETANILIDE.—Is. 5d. to 1s. 8d. per Ib. for quantities. 

AmMIDOL.—7s. 6d. to gs. per lb., d/d. 

AMIDOPYRIN.—7s. 9d. to 8s. per Ib. ; 

AMMONIUM BENZOATE.—3s. 3d. to 3s. od. per lb., according to 
quantity. 418s. per lb. ex Gum. ; 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE B.P.—{£36 per ton. Powder, £39 per ton in 
5 cwt. casks. Resublimated, 1s. per Ib. 

AMMONIUM MoLYBDATE.—<4s. Od. per Ib. in } cwt. lots. Packages 
extra. Special prices for quantities and contracts. 

ATROPHINE SULPHATE.—95. per Oz. 

BarRBITONE.—5s. 9d. to 6s. per Ib. 

BENZONAPHTHOL.—35. to 38. 3d. per Ib. 

BisMuTH CARBONATE.—6s. 6d. per Ib. 

BisMuTH CITRATE.—6s. od. per Ib. 

BisMUTH SALICYLATE.—0s. 7d. per Ib. 

BIsMUTH SUBNITRATE.— 5s. 6d. per lb. 

BismuTH NitraTe.—Cryst. 4s. 4d. per Ib. 

BismuTH OxipE.—Ss. 6d. per Ib. 

BisMUTH SUBCHLORIDE.—Ss. per Ib. 

BIsMUTH SUBGALLATE.—6s. od. per Ib. Extra and reduced prices for 
smaller and larger quantities of all bismuth salts respectively. 

BIsMUTHI ET AMMON Liguor.—Cit. B.P. in W. Qts. 1s. od. per Ib. ; 
12 W. Qts. 114d. per lb. ; 36 W. Qts. 11d. per lb. 

Borax B.P.—Crystal, {21 10s. per ton; powder, {22 per ton; For 
one ton lots and upwards. Packed in 1-cwt. bags carriage 
paid any station in Great Britain. 

BromipEs.—Ammonium, 1s. 9d. per Ib.; potassium, 1s. 5$d. per 
Ib.; granular, 1s. 5d. per lb.; sodium, 1s. 8d. per lb. Prices 
for 1 cwt. lots. 

Catcium LactaTe.—B.P., 1s. 13d. to 1s. 3d. per Ib., in 1-cwt. lots. 

CamPHor.—Refined flowers, 3s. 3d. to 3s. 4d. per lb., according 
to quantity ; also special contract prices. 

CHLORAL HyDRATE.—3s. Id. to 3s. 4d. per Ib. 

CHLOROFORM.—2s. 4$d. to 2s. 74d. per lb., according to quantity. 

CREOSOTE CARBONATE.—6s. per Ib. 

Eruers.—S.G. -730—Is. to 1s. 1d. per lb., according to quantity ; 
other graviti es at proportionate prices. 

FORMALDEHYDE , 40%.— 37S. per cwt.,in barrels, ex wharf. 

GualIAcoL CARBONATE.—4s. 6d. to 4s. od. per Ib. 

HEXAMINE.—2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per Ib. 

HoOMATROPINE HyDROBROMIDE.—30S. per oz. 

HyDRASTINE HyDROCHLORIDE.—English make offered at 120s.per oz. 

HYDROGEN PEROXIDE (12 VOLS.).—1Is. 4d. per gallon, f.o.r. makers’ 
works, naked. B.P., 10 vols., 2s. to 2s. 3d. per gall. ; 20 vols., 
3S. per gall. 

HyPROQUINONE.—3s. 9d. to 4s. per ib., in cwt. lots. 
HyPopPpHosPHITES.—Calcium, 2s. 5d. per lb.; potassium, 2s. 84d. 
per lb. ; sodium, 2s. 7$d. per ib., in 1 cwt. lots, assorted. 

Iron AMMONIUM CITRATE.—B.P., 2s. 5d. per Ib. for 28 Ib. lots. 
Green, 3s. 1d. per Ib., list price. U.S.P., 2s. 4d. to 2s. 7d. per lb. 

IRON PERCHLORIDE.—18s. to 20s. per cwt., according to quantity. 

IRON QUININE CITRATE.—B.P., 8}d. to 83d. per oz., according to 
quantity. 

MaGNeEsium CARBONATE.—Light commercial, {31 per ton net. 

MaGNEsIuM OxipE.—Light commercial, £62 10s. per ton, less 24% ; 
Heavy commercial, {21 per ton, less 24% ; in quantity lower; 
Heavy Pure, 2s. to 2s. 3d. per Ib. 

MENTHOL.—A.B.R. recrystallised B.P., 17s. per lb. net ; Synthetic, 
gs. 6d. to 11s. per lb.; Synthetic detached crystals, 9s. 6d. to 
11s. per lb., according to quantity; Liquid (95%), 9s. per Ib. 

MercuriaALs B.P.—Up to 1 cwt. lots, Red Oxide, crystals, 8s. 4d 
to 8s. 5d. per Ib., levig., 7s. 10d. to 7s. 11d. per lb. ; Corrosive 





Sublimate, Lump, 6s. 7d. to 6s. 8d. per Ib., Powder, 6s. to 
6s. 1d. per lb.; White Precipitate, Lump, 6s. 9d. to 6s. rod. 
per lb., Powder, 6s. 10d. to 6s. 11d. per lb., Extra Fine, 6s. 11d. 
to 7s. per lb. ; Calomel, 7s. 2d. to 7s. 3d. per lb. ; Yellow Oxide, 
7s. 8d. to 7s. 9d. per lb.; Persulph, B.P.C., 6s. 11d. to 7s. per 
Ib.; Sulph. nig., 6s. 8d. to 6s. od. per lb. Special prices for 
larger quantities. 

METHYL SALICYLATE.—Is. 3d. to 18. 5d. per lb. 

METHYL SULPHONAL.—1I8s. 6d. to 20s. per Ib. 

METOL.—49s. to 11s. 6d. per lb. British make. 

PARAFORMALDEHYDE.—Is od. per lb. for 100% powder. 

PARALDEHYDE.—Is. 4d. per lb. 

PHENACETIN.—3s. od. to 4s. 1d. per Ib. 

PHENAZONE.—5s. 6d. per Ib. 

PHENOLPHTHALEIN.—5s. 11d. to 6s. 1$d. per Ib. 

POTASSIUM BITARTRATE 99/100% (Cream of Tartar).—95s. per 
cwt., less 2} per cent. 

Potassium CITRATE.—B.P.C., 2s. 3d. per Ib. in 28 Ib. lots. Smaller 
quantities 1d. per lb. more. 

POTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE.—Is. 74d. per Ib., in 125 lb. kegs 

Potassium IopIpE.—16s. 8d. to 17s. 2d. per Ib., according to quan- 
tity. 

PoTassIUM METABISULPHITE.—6d. per lb., 1-cwt. kegs included 
f.o.r. London. 

PoTASSIUM PERMANGANATE.—B.P. crystals, 54d per Ib., spot. 

QUININE SULPHATE.—Is. 8d. to 1s. 9d. per oz., bulk in roo oz. tins 

RESORCIN.—2s. 10d. to 3s. per lb., spot. 

SACCHARIN.—43s. 6d. per Ib. 

Sopium BEnzoaTE B.P.—1s. od. per Ib. for 1-cwt. lots. 

Sop1um Citrate, B.P.C., 1911, AND U.S.P. vi1.—ts. 11d, per Ib., 
B.P.C. 1923, and U.S.P. 1x—2s. 3d. per lb. Prices for 28 lb. 
lots. Smaller quantities 1d. per lb. more. 

SopIuM FERROCYANIDE.—4d. per Ib., carriage paid. 

SopIuM HYPOSULPHITE, PHOTOGRAPHIC.—{15 per ton, d/d con- 
signee’s station in 1-cwt. kegs. 

Sop1uM NITROPRUSSIDE.—I6s. per Ib. 

Sopium Potassium TARTRATE (ROCHELLE SALT).—95S. to 100s. 
per cwt. net. Crystals, 2s. 6d. per cwt. extra. 

SopiuMm SALICYLATE.—Powder, Is. 10d. to 2s. 2d. per lb. Crystal, 
Is. 11d. to 2s. 3d. per Ib. 

SoDIUM SULPHIDE, PURE RECRYSTALLISED.—10d. to 1s. 2d. per Ib. 

SopIuM SULPHITE, ANHYDROUS.—{27 Ios. to {29 Ios. per ton, 
according to quantity. Delivered U.K. 

SULPHONAL.—9s. 6d. to Ios. per lb. 

TARTAR EmeEtic, B.P.—Crystal or powder, Is. 9d. to 2s. per lb. 

THYMOL.—Puriss, 8s. 34d. to 9s. 2d. per Ib., according to quantity. 
Natural, 12s. per Ib. 


Perfumery Chemicals 
ACETOPHENONE.—7s. per lb. 
AUBEPINE (EX ANETHOL).—12s. per Ib. 
AmYL ACETATE.—2s. 6d. per Ib. 
AmYL BUTYRATE.—5s. per Ib. 
AmyYL CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE.—IIs. per lb. 
AmyYL SALICYLATE.—3s. per Ib. 
ANETHOL (M.P. 21/22° C.).—8s. per Ib. 
BENZALDEHYDE FREE FROM CHLORINE.—2s. 6d. per lb. 
BENZYL ACETATE FROM CHLORINE-FREE BENZYL ALCOHOL.—2s. per lb. 
BENZYL ALCOHOL FREE FROM CHLORINE.—2s. per Ib. 
BENZYL BENZOATE.—2s. 6d. per Ib. 
CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE NATURAL.—13s. 3d. per Ib. 
CouMARIN.—12s. per Ib. 
CITRONELLOL.—10s. per Ib. 
CiTrRaL.—8s. per lb. 
ETHYL CINNAMATE.—6s. 6d. per Ib. 
ETHYL PHTHALATE.—2s. 9d. per Ib. 
EUGENOL.—9s. 6d. per Ib. 
GERANIOL (PALMAROSA).—18s. per lb. 
GERANIOL.—7s. 6d. to Ios. per Ib. 
HELIOTROPINE.—6s. 6d. per Ib. 
Iso EUGENOL.—1IIs. 9d. per Ib. 
PHENYL ETHYL ACETATE.—IIs. per lb. 
PHENYL ETHYL ALCOHOL.—9s. per lb. 
RHODINOL.—46s. per lb. 
SAFROL.—2s. per lb. 
TERPINEOL.—1Is. 6d. per lb. 
VANILLIN, Ex CLove O1L.—13s. 6d. to 15s. per lb. Ex Guaiacol, 
12s. 6d. to 13s. 9d. per Ib. 


Essential Oils 
AtmonpD O1L.—Foreign S.P.A., ros. per Ib. 
ANISE OIL.—5s. per Ib. 
BERGAMOT OIL.—1Ios. 6d per Ib. 
BourRBON GERANIUM OIL.—20s. per lb. 
CaNANGA.— Java, 9s. 9d. per lb. 
Cassia OIL, 80/85%.—4s. 9d. per Ib. 
CINNAMON OIL LEaF.—és. 9d. per oz. 
CITRONELLA OIL.—Java, 2s. 7d. per lb., c.i.f. U.K. port. 
LavENDER.—Mont Blanc, 38 to 40%, 11s. per lb. 
Patma Rosa.—1ios. 9d. per lb. 
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London Chemical Market 


The following notes on the London Chemical Market are specially supplied to THE CHewicat AGE by Messrs. R. W. Greeff & Co., 
Ltd., and Messrs. Chas. Page & Co., Ltd., and may be accepted as representing these firms’ independent aud impartial opinions. 


London, June 12, 


THE demand for chemicals during the current week has been 


1930. 


somewhat restricted owing to the holiday, but prices remain 
firm. 


General Chemicals 


\CETONE.—Firm at £71 10s. to £80 per ton, according to quantity. 

AcrTic Acip.—Continues firm at £36 10s. per ton for 80°, technical, 
and £37 10s. per ton for 80°, edible. 

Acib Citric.—Very quiet at 1s. 63d. to 1s. 7d. per lb., 5° 0: 

Acibp Lactic.—Firm at {£42 per ton for the 50°, by weight, pale 
quality. 

AcID OXALIC.—#30 7s. 6d. to £32 per ton, according to quantity, 
and in steady demand. 

ALUMINA SULPHATE.—Firm at £8 to £8 15s. per ton for the 17-18°% 
iron free quality. 

ARSENIC.—Steady at £15 15s. per ton, f.o.r. at mines. 

CREAM OF TARTAR.— Continues quiet and easy at about 93s. to 94s. 
per cwt., ex wharf London. 

COPPER SULPHATE.—£2I 1os. to £22 per ton, f.o.r. 

FORMALDEHYDE 


less 5‘ 


Steady and in good demand at £33 10s. per 
ton. 
Leap ACETATE.—{40 5s. pec ton for white, £39 5s. per ton for 
brown. 


LEAD NITRATE.—/30-{32 per ton according to quantity. 
LITHOPONE.—{1g9 15s. to £23 per ton, according to quantity7and 
grade. 


CARBONATE OF POTASH 
arsenic free quality 
SopDIUM BICHROMATE 
SoDA Hypo SULPHITE 
request at #14 15s 
to #9 per ton. 
SODIUM SULPHIDE 
TARTAR EMETIC. 
ZINC SULPHATE.— 


Steady at £27 per ton for the 96-98 


Unchanged at 32d. per Ib 
Photographic crystals is 
per ton; commercial quality < 


still in good 
t 45 10S 


Unchanged at British makers’ prices. 
Unchanged at about trd. per Ib 
Is firm at about £12 Ios. per ton 


Coal Tar Products 
There is no change to report in the coal tar products market 
from last week, prices remaining firm 
Motor BENZOL. 
gallon, f.o.r. 
SOLVENT NAPHTHA. 
gallon, f.o.r. 
Heavy NAPHTHA.—Remains at about ts. 1d. per gallon, f.o.r. 


Remains firm at about Is. 53d. to 1s. 6$d. per 


Unchanged at about ts. 2$d. to Is. 3d. per 


CREOSOTE OIL.—Quoted at 3d. to 34d. per gallon, f.o.r. in the 
North, and at 4d. to 43d. per gallon in London 
CrEsYLIc Actp.—Unchanged at 2s. per gallon for the 98/100°, 


quality, and at 1s. 1od. per gallon, ex works, for the dark 
quality 95 97°o. 

NAPHTHALENES.—The firelighter quality is quoted at £3 
£3 15S. per ton, the 74/76 quality at £4 to £4 5s. per ton, and 
the 76/78 quality at about £5 per ton 1 

PitcH.—Remains at a nominal price of 40s. to 45s. per ton, f.o.b. 
East Coast port. 


10s. to 





Nitrogen Fertilisers Market 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—Export—The sulphate of ammonia 
market remains lifeless. Producers are still offering at £7 15s. per 
ton, f.o.b. U.K. port in single bags, but little business is being 
transacted. Home.—Merchants report that the demand for the 
present season has now come to an end and that further orders will 
be insignificant in quantity. There is considerable interest in the 
price scale for the new season, but up to the present British pro- 
ducers have not announced their prices. It is understood that 
their prices will be in line with, or even below, the cheap-looking 
offers which have emanated from the Continent. 

Nitrate of Soda.— There is very little interest in this product for 
prompt delivery. Sales for 1929-30 have shown a considerable 
drop on those of the previous year, but nitrate producers are 
confident that under the new organisation sales will expand in the 
future. 





Latest Oil Prices 

LONDON, June 11. 
7s. Od. per ton higher. 
£41 7s. 6d.; 
£37 17s. 6d., naked. 
£36 10S. ; 


LINSEED OIL was very firm and 15s. to 
Spot, ex mill, £43 10s.; nominal; June, 
July-August, £40; and September-December, 
RAPE OIL was inactive. Crude extracted, 
technical refined, £38, naked, ex wharf. Cotton OIL 
was quiet. Egyptian crude, £28 tos.; refined common edible, 
£33 10s.; and deodorised, £35 1o0s., naked, ex mill. TURPENTINE 
was firm, unchanged. American, spot, 4os. ; July to December, 39s. 
Russian, spot, 37s. 6d. 


HULL.—LINSEED OIL 


Spot and June, £42; July-August, 
£40 158.; September-December, £38 12s. 6d. per ton, naked. 
CoTToON OIL Egyptian crude, spot, £27 10s. ; edible, refined, spot, 
£30 158.; technical, spot, £30 10s.; deodorised, spot, £32 15s 


per ton, naked. PALM 
$30 per ton, naked. GROUNDNUT O11 
£31; deodorised, spot, £35 per ton. Soya Or_.—Extracted and 
crushed, spot, £29 ; deodorised, spot, £32 tos. Rape Or_.—Crushed 
extracted, spot, £35 Ios.; refined, spot, £37 10s. per ton. TurR- 
PENTINE, CASTOR OIL, and Cop OIL unchanged. 


KERNEL O11 Crude, 54 per cent., spot, 


Crushed extracted, spot, 





South Wales By-Products 

Ow1nG to the Whitsun holiday break, South Wales by-products 
have been practically dead. The demand for pitch remains small 
and unsatisfactory, with prices unchanged. There appears, how- 
ever, to be some expectation of the entry of the patent fuel manu- 
facturers into the market. Road tar has a fair call with prices 
varying up to 14s. per 4o-gallon barrel. Motor benzol remains a 
bright feature, the demand being brisk and steady. Values are 
unchanged. Heavy naphtha is slow, but solvent has a moderate 
demand. Prices are unchanged. Creosote remains dull with no 
change in price. Refined tars have strengthened slightly, but prices 
for coke oven and gasworks tar remain unchanged. Patent fuel ex- 
ports are still unsatisfactory, while coke exports are little, if any, 
better. Patent fuel and coke prices, for export, are unchanged at 
all South Wales ports. 


Scottish Coal Tar Products 
THE market continues dull and depressed and quotations reflect 
the general conditions prevailing. Refined coal tar is leaving the 
works in substantial quantities but prices are meantime unchanged. 

Cresylic Acid.—There is no change to report. Orders continue 
to be rather scarce. Pale, 99/100°,, 1s. 10d. to 1s. 11d. per gallon ; 
pale, 97/99°%, 1s. 9d. to 1s. rod. per gallon ; dark, 97/99°% , 1s. 8d. 
to 1s. 9d. per gallon ; high boiling, 1s. 9d. to 1s. 11d. per gallon ; 
all ex works. 

Carbolic Sixties are comparatively inactive at the equivalent of 
2s. ad. to 2s. 6d. per gallon for ordinary quality. 

Creosote Oil.—-Production is not great, but as orders are few and 
far between quotations are easy. Specification oil, 3d. to 33d. per 
gallon; gas works ordinary, 3d. to 34d. per gallon; washed oil, 
33d. to 33d. per gallon ; all f.o.r. makers’ works in bulk quantities. 

Coal Tar Pitch.—There is still little or no enquiry for autumn 
shipment and export value remains nominal at about 47s. 6d. per 
ton Glasgow. Home business is quiet at 50s. per ton, ex 
works in bulk. 

Blast Furnace Pitch is in moderate demand at fixed prices which 
are unaltered. Home price is 30s. per ton, f.o.r., and export 35s 
per ton, f.a.s. Glasgow, both in bulk. 

Refined Coal Tay.—The output is gradually increasing and 
quotations are steady at 34d. to 4d. per gallon, f.o.r. makers’ works 

Blast Furnace Tar is 23d. per gallon, ex works. 

Crude Naphtha is quiet at 4¢. to 44d. per gallon, free on rails 

Water White Products have been in slightly better call and motor 
benzole is now rather scarce for prompt delivery. 90/160 solvent 1s 
1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d. per gallon ; go/1go is 1s. ofd. to 1s. 14d. per gallon ; 
motor benzole is 1s. 04d. to 1s. 7d. per gallon ; all naked at makers 
works. 


f.a.s 





Russian Match Industry Increases Participation in 
Danish Market 


Since the Swedish Match Trust obtained a monopolyfin 
Germany it has been thought that the Russian match industry 
would look to the Danish market as an export outlet. The 
Danish press has commented on reports concerning this 
development. It has been reported that the Russians are 
steadily increasing their production of matches, that recently 
a new plant was established in Novoborissov which employs 
1,200 workers, and that the Russian match industry is con- 
templating shortening their matches in the hope of decreasing 
production costs by about 10 per cent. Whether or not these 
materialise, it is evident that the Russian match industry has 
suddenly appreciated the existence of the Danish market as 
a sales field. During 1928 the Danish imports of Russian 
matches totalled about 356,000 crowns or 50 per cent. of the 
total imports of matches in sharp contrast to the preceding 
years when no importation of matches from Russia took 
place.—U.S.A. Assistant Trade Commissioner, Copenhagen. 
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Scottish Chemical Market 


The following notes on the Scottish Chemical Market are specially supplied to THE Cuemicat AcE by Messrs. Charles Tennant 
and Co., Ltd., Glasgow, and may be accepted as representing this firm's independent and impartial opinions. 


Glasgow, June 11, 1939. 

{HE Scottish heavy chemical market during the past week has 

been more active, inquiries being received for home and export. 

Antimony oxide shows a reduction, other prices remaining 

steady 

Industrial Chemicals 

AcETONE, B.G.S.—{71 10s. to {80 per ton, ex wharf, according to 
quantity. Inquiry remains satisfactory. 

Acip, AcrTic.—Prices ruling are as follows : Glacial 98/100%, £53 
£64 per ton; pure, £37 Ios. per ton; technical 80%, £37 Ios. 
per ton, ex wharf 

Acip Boric.—Granulated {22 per ton ; crystals £23 per ton ; powder 
£24 per ton, packed in 1 cwt. bags, delivered free Great Britain 
in one ton lots and upwards. 

Acip Hyprocuioric.—Usual steady demand. Arsenical quality, 
4s. per carboy. Dearsenicated quality, 5s. 6d. per carboy, ex 
works, full wagon loads 

Acip Nitric, 80° QUALITY.—/24 10s. 
loads 

AcID OXALIC, 98 
Ib., ex store 
wharf 

Acip SULPHURIC.—/2 15s. per ton, ex works for 144° quality; £5 15s. 
per ton for 168°. Dearsenicated quality, 20s. per ton extra 

Acip Tartaric B.P. Crystats.—Qvoted Is. 4d. per Ib., less 5%, ex 
wharf. On offer for prompt delivery from the Continent at 
1s. 4$d. per Ib., less 5%, ex wharf. 

ALUMINA SULPHATE.—Quoted at round about 47 Ios. 
store. 

Atum, Lump PotasH.—Now quoted /8 7s. 6d. per ton, c.i.f., U.K. 
ports. Crystal Meal about 2s. 6d. per ton less. 

AmMoNIA ANHYDROUS.—OQuoted 10}d. per Ilb., carriage paid. Con- 
tainers extra and returnable. 

AMMONIA CARBONATE.—Lump quality quoted £37 per ton. Pow- 
dered, £39 per ton, packed in 5 cwt. casks, delivered U.k. 
stations or f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

Ammonia Liguip, 880°.—Unchanged at about 2$d. to 3d. per Ib., 
delivered according to quantity. 

AMMONIA MuriaTEeE.—Grey galvanisers’ crystals of British manu- 
facture quoted {21 to {22 per ton, ex station. Fine white 
crystals offered from the Continent at about 417 5s. per ton, 
c.if., U.K. ports. 

ANTIMONY Ox1DE.—Rather easier and spot material now obtainable 
at round about £33 per ton, ex wharf. On offer for prompt 
shipment from China at about {29 per ton, c.i.f., U.K. ports 

ARSENIC, WHITE PowDERED.—Quoted {18 per ton, ex wharf, 
prompt shipment from mines. Spot material still on offer at 
#19 15S. per ton, ex store. 

Barium CHLORIDE.—In good demand and price about /11 per ton, 
c.i.f., U.K. ports. For Continental material our pirce would be 
#10 per ton, f.o.b., Antwerp or Rotterdam 

BLEACHING PowDER.—British manufacture contract price to con- 
sumers unchanged at £6 12s. 6d. per ton, delivered in minimum 
4-ton lots. Continental now offered at about the same figure. 

CaLciuM CHLORIDE.—Remains unchanged. British manufacturers’ 
price 44 15s. per ton to £5 5s. per ton, according to quantity and 
point of delivery. Continental material on offer at £3 12s. 6d. 
per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports 

COPPERAS, GREEN.—Unchanged at about £3 10s. per ton, f.o.r. works 
or {4 12s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

FORMALDEHYDE 40% .—Now quoted £33 10s. per ton, ex store. Con- 
tinental material now on offer at about £34 per ton, ex wharf 

GLAUBER SALTS.—English material, quoted 44 Ios. per ton, ex 
station. Continental on offer at about £3 5s. per ton, ex wharf. 


per ton, ex station, full truck 


100% —On offer at the same price, viz.: 3}d. per 
Offered from the Continent at 34d. per lb., ex 


per ton, ex 





LEAD, REpD.—Price now £34 10s. per ton, delivered buyers’ works. 

Leap, WHITE.—Quoted £53 Ios. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports 

LEAD, ACETATE.—White crystals quoted round about £39 to /40 
per ton, ex wharf. Brown on offer at about /2 per ton less. 


MAGNESITE, GROUND CALCINED.—Quoted /8 Ios. per ton, ex store. 
In moderate demand 

METHYLATED SpPiRit.—Industrial 
per gallon, less 2% delivered 

PoTAssIUM BICHROMATE.—Quoted 42d. per lb. delivered U.K. or 
c.i.f. Irish ports, with an allowance for contracts 

Potassium CARBONATE.—Spot material on offer at {26 Ios. per 
ton, ex store. Offered from the Continent at {25 5s. per ton, 
c.i.f. U.K. ports. 
POTASSIUM CHLORATE.—99}/100°% Powder. Quoted 
per ton, ex wharf. Crystals 30s. per ton extra. 
PoTtassiuM NITRATE.—Refined granulated quality quoted {19 2s. 6d. 
per ton c.if. U.K. ports. Spot material on offer at about 
£20 IOS. per ton, ex store 

PoTASSIUM PERMANGANATE B.P. Crystats.—Quoted 5}d. per lb., 
ex wharf. 


quality 04 O.P. quoted 1s. 8d. 


{25 Ios. 


POTASSIUM PRUSSIATE (YELLOW).—Spot material quoted at 7d. 
per lb., ex store. Offered for prompt delivery from the con- 
tinent at about 63d. per lb., ex wharf. ; 

SopIUuM BICARBONATE.—Refined recrystallised {10 tos. per ton, 
ex quay or station, M.W. quality 30s. per ton less. 

SopIuM BICHROMATE.—Quoted 33d. per Ib., delivered buyer's 
premises with concession for contracts. 

SODIUM CARBONATE (SODA CRyYSTALS).—{5 to £5 5s. per ton, ex 
quay or station. Powdered or pea quality, 27s. 6d. per ton 
extra. Light soda ash, £7 13s. per ton, ex quay minimum four- 
ton lots with various reductions for contracts. 

Sopium Caustic.—Powdered, 98/99%, £17 10s. per ton in drums ; 
#18 15s. per ton in casks. Solid, 76/77%, £14 10s. per ton in 
drums; {14 12s. 6d. per ton for 70/72°% in drums, all carriage 
paid buyers’ stations, minimum four-ton lots. For contracts 
10s. per ton less. 

SoDIUM HyYPosULPHITE.—Large crystals of English manufacture 
quoted {8 17s. 6d. per ton, ex station, minimum four-ton lots. 
Pea crystals on offer at {14 15s. per ton, ex station, minimum 
four-ton lots. Prices for this year unchanged. 

SopiuM NITRATE.—Chilean producers are now offering at {10 2s 
per ton, carriage paid buyers’ sidings, minimum five-ton lots, 
but demand in the meantime is small. 

SODIUM PRussiaTE.—Quoted 53d. per lb., ex store. 
5d. per lb., ex wharf to come forward. 

SODIUM SULPHATE (SALTCAKE).—Prices 55s. per ton, ex works, 
57s. 6d. per ton delivered for unground quality. Ground 
quality, 2s. 6d. per ton extra. 

SODIUM SULPHIDE.—Prices for home consumption : solid, 61/62%, 
#9 15s.; broken, 60/62°%, {10 15s. per ton; crystals, 30/32%, 
£7 17s. 6d. per ton, all delivered buyers’ works on contract 
minimum four-ton lots. Special prices for some consumers. 
Spot material 5s. per ton extra. 

SULPHUR.—Flowers, {12 per ton; 
£9 5S. per ton; ground American, {9 5s. per ton, ex store. 

Z1nc.—Chloride 98°,.—British material offered at round about £20 
per ton f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

ZINC SULPHATE.—Quoted /10 per ton, ex wharf. 


On offer at 


roll, {10 10s. per ton; rock, 


NotEe.—tThe above prices are for bulk business and are not to be 
taken as applicable to small parcels. 





Synthetic Ammonia in Spain 
Details of Production 
THE Sociedad Iberica del Nitrogeno, and Energia e Industrias 
Aragonesas, are the two companies in Spain engaged in the 
manufacture of synthetic nitrogenous products. The former 


has one plant at Flix (Barcelona) and another at La 
Felguera (Asturias). Energia e Industrias Aragonesas has 
a plant in the Pyrenees at Sabinanigo (Huesca Province). 


The La Felguera plant uses hydrogen derived from coke oven 
gas produced by the Sociedad Metalurgica Duro Felguera. 
The daily capacity of the plant is to metric tons, and the 
ammonia produced is converted into fertiliser ammonium sul- 


phate. For this conversion the company produces its own 
sulphuric acid. The maximum capacity stated above 
presupposes a daily production of ammonium sulphate 


of 38 metric tons, or 13,000 metric tons annually. However, 
the production in 1928 was only 7,500 metric tons, owing to 
irregularity in the operation of the coke plants, strikes, etc. 
In the Flix plant, as well as in that at La Felguera, the 
nitrogen required for synthetic production of ammonia is 
obtained from air by the Claude process. In the Energia e 
Industrias Aragonesas plant, hydrogen is obtained by electro- 
lysis. The company produces electric current from its own 
water power, which power is applied not only to the production 
of ammonia by the Casale patents, but also to the manufacture 
of chedite (explosive for miners’ use), calcium carbide, and 
aluminium. The output of ammonia, which is all converted 
to the sulphate, depends upon the amount of power available 
for the purpose, varying with the market changes affecting the 
various products. The recent maximum capacity was 7:5 
metric tons of ammonia daily. The plant has its own equip- 
ment for the manufacture of the necessary sulphuric acid. 
At maximum capacity some 10,000 metric tons of ammonium 
sulphate would be produced annually, but during 1928 the 
output was only 3,500 Gr 4,000 metric tons. Late in 1928 


the plant was amplified, and future production should be at 
a higher rate. 
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ROTARY FILTERS 










One of 17 150 sq. ft. 
Rovac Filters supplied 
to a large British 
Chemical Combine in 
the North of England. 


The Rovace Filter is particularly suitable HE Rovac Filter is the outcome of ny 


for the following industries — years’ extensive practical experience and 
Chemical Works study of the subject of continuous auto- 
nade gas ig, Naga matic filtration, the present model being 
Tanneries superior in design and construction to any 
Olller1es ' : e ' TO 
Potteries similar machine yet produced. 
unicipal Waterworks ; ; .; 
on as Our Works Laboratory is equipped with a 
— Works complete Rovac Filter Plant, and we gladly 
ool Washeries , ; : ; 
Patent Fuel Works carry out filtration tests on an industrial scale 
Metallurgical Plants > inte 
Paper Mills for those interested. 
Cx. Cx. 


sMINING & INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT L? 5 


nea ASSOCIATED WITH — INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION LTD. 
11, Southampton Row, London,W.C.1. 
Korks: Derby ce Erith. 
TELEPHONE : TELEGRAMS & CABLES: 
Ho.rsBoRN 7277 (3 Lines HARDRAYMILL WESTCENT LONDON 
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Company News 


INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM.—A dividend of 25 cents per 
share has been declared, and will be payable on and after 
June 106. 

SHAWINIGAN WATER AND PowER Co.—A dividend has been 
declared on the common shares of $3 per share for the quarter 
ended June 30, payable on July to 

LAUTARO NITRATE Co.—The board has decided to pay 
dividend No. 66, at the rate of 3s. 6d. per share, less tax, on 
the preferred shares, payable on July 1. 

ASBESTOS Trust Co 
September 8 to September 30, the working 
resulted in a net loss of £6,940. The annual meeting will be 
held at Winchester House, London, on June 16, at II a.m. 

UniITED INDIGO AND CHEMICAL Co., Lrp.—At a meeting 
of the directors held on May 27, it was decided that a dividend 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, subject to income tax 
at 4s. 6d. in the /, for the six months ending June 30, be paid 
in respect of the preference shares, and that the preference 
transfer books be closed from June 24 to 30 inclusive. 


AND GENERAI 


1928, 


For the period from 


1920, 


Sanitas Trust.—Net profit for the year to May 31, 1930, 
after providing for directors’ fees, secretarial fee, general 
expenses and income tax, etc., amounted to £65,551, to which 
must be added amount brought forward /1,562, making 
£67,113. The preference dividend at rate of Io per cent. per 
annum, took 449,000, and after writing off balance of pre- 
liminary expenses £4,000, there is £14,113 to go forward. 

STANDARD CHEMICAL Co.—The report for the year ended 
March 31, 1930, states that after providing $9,566.71 for 
interest on bonds and debentures, $35,000 for depreciation 
and $11,634.80 reserve for income tax, the net profit was 
$135,799.93, a decrease of $73,268. The net earnings per 
share equalled $3-64, against $5-60 during the previous period. 
During period under review, the funded debt was reduced 
by $25,063.29, and, as forecast in the last annual report, the 
directors have arranged for the redemption at June 1 of 
outstanding debentures, amounting to $178,923.18, and also 
for the redemption at August 1 of outstanding bonds of 
subsidiary, Laurentian Chemical Co., amounting to $13,000.00. 
A dividend of $1 per share was paid on December 20, and the 
directors have declared a dividend of $1 per share, payable 
on June 26, to shareholders of record May 26, making $2 
for year ended March 31, 1930. 





Chemical Trade Inquiries 


The following inquiries, abstracted from the ‘‘ Board of Trade 
Journal,” have been received at the Department of Overseas Trade 
(Development and Intelligence), 35, Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1. 
British firms may obtain the names and addresses of the tnquirers 
by applying to the Department (quoting the reference number and 
country), except where otherwise stated. 

PORTUGUESE East AFrica.—The Board of the Port and 
Railways of Lourenco Marques is calling for tenders for the 
supply of lubricating oils. Reference B.X. 6,446. 

SoutH Arrica.—A firm of manufacturers’ agents in Cape 
Town desire to undertake the representation on a commission 
basis of British manufacturers of refrigerating plant other than 
power driven for the western part of the Cape Province. 
Reference No. 483. 

Iraty.—A Turin firm of agents desires to secure the repre- 
sentation, on a commission basis, of British manufacturers 
and of exporters of chemical products used in textile and paper 
, glass factories, soap works, etc. (Ref. No. 508.) 


mills 





Tariff Changes 


MapaGascar.—As from May I an import tax (in addition 
to the ordinary customs duties) is leviable at specific rates 
according to the goods concerned on many important articles 
of import. Particulars of the rates can be obtained from the 
Department of Overseas Trade, 35, Old Queen Street, London. 
Consumption taxes on pure fixed oils, salt and soap, have also 
been modified. 

Austria.—A Bill is under consideration to increase the 
‘General ’’ Customs duties on a large number of articles, 
including pottery for technical purposes, various ferro-alloys, 
metal wares and machinery. 


following Mortgages and Charges have been so registered. 


Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
responsible for any errors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 

[NOTE.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides that 
every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be registered 
within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall be void against the 
liquidator and any creditor. The Actalso provides that every Company 
shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify the total amount of debts 
due from the Company in respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The 
In each 
case the total debt, as specified in the last available Annual Summary, 
ts also given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, 
but such total may have been veduced.] 

ONSLOW CHINA CLAYS, LTD., London, S.W. (M., 
14/6/30.) Registered May 28, series of £5,000 debentures, 
present issue £3,000; general charge. 


Receivership 
TYSON AND BRADLEY, LTD. (R., 14/6/30.) W. H. 
Copley, C.A., of 22, Moorgate Street, Rotherham, was appointed 
receiver and manager by Order of Court dated March 4, 1927. 
(Notice filed March 29, 1930.) 


Bill of Sale 
SYKES, Herbert, to, ‘Braeside Highroad Well, 
manufacturing chemist. (B.S., 14/6/30.) 
filed June 5th, {100 and /1o0. 


London Gazette, &c. 
Company Winding Up Voluntarily 
TAR OILS, LTD. (C.W.U.V., 14/6/30.) By special 
resolution, June 6th. P. F. Keens, 11, George Street West, 
Luton, Bedford, incoporated accountant, appointed as 
liquidator. 


Halifax, 
Dated June 2nd, 





United States Dyestuffs Production 
14 Per Cent. Increase Over 1928 
PRODUCTION by quantity of coal-tar dyes in the United States 
in 1929 exceeded the production of any previous year, accord- 
ing to preliminary figures compiled by the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission. 

Production of domestic dyes in 1929 was approximately 
110,200,000 lb., an increase of 13,570,000 lb., or 14 per cent. 
over production in 1928. The value of the output, due to a 
decrease in prices, was less than half that of 1920, the vear of 
maximum value of production. Sales of dyes in 1929 
amounted to 104,690,000 lb., valued at 44,593,000 dollars, or 
42.6 cents per lb. Both quantity and value of sales show an 
increase of 12 per cent. over 1928. 

In 1929 dyes of domestic production supplied about 92 per 
cent. of home consumption by quantity, about 80 per cent. by 
value. There was in addition an exportable surplus of the 
bulk low-cost colours, principally indigo and sulphur black, 
of 34,000,000 lb. 

Outstanding features of American dye production in 1929 
were: (1) Increase in production of vat and other fast dyes ; 
(2) production of many new fast and speciality dyes; (3) in- 
crease in output and variety of dyes by foreign controlled 
plants in the United States; (4) increase in export; (5) in- 
crease in dye imports; (6) increase in stocks on hand of 
domestic dyes. 

New Record in Vat Dyes 

The production of vat dyes in 1929 established a new record 
with a total of more than 9,000,000 lb., as compared with 
6,514,132 lb. in 1928. The weighted average price of all 
domestic dyes sold in 1929 showed virtually no change from 
the average for 1928 

The total exports of coal-tar dyes in 1929 were 34,129,597 lb., 
valued at 7,276,618 dollars. This represents an increase of 
6,305,333 lb. in quantity and an increase in value of 11°4 per 
cent. over that of 1928. The exports consist principally of 
indigo, sulphur-black and low priced bulk dyes. 

The imports of dyes during 1929 (preliminary figures) were 
6,410,355 lb., with a foreign invoice value of 5,359,058 dollars. 
This represents an increase of about 20 per cent. by quantity 
and 24 per cent. by value over that of 1928. Imports originate 
almost entirely in Germany and Switzerland. 





